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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistant 
Florence I. Adams. 
Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 

° 

ADVERTISING RATES—tTwenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Cons 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader and 
unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can reud the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 


profits go to denominational purposes. 
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The Christian Leader, and The Sunday School Helper 
Series. It is located at 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


E are sorry that some of our good friends feel 

that it is a “shame,” or an “outrage,” or a 

“bad blunder,” for us to print some of our 

contributions, and that they think we are giving “aid 

and comfort to the enemy.”” Looking back we discover 

that this attitude has been taken by correspondents 

interested in subjects as diverse as “prohibition,” 

“denominational loyalty,” “Protestantism,” “Sunday 
closing,” and “‘the rights of labor.”’ 

Criticism of our judgment in selecting articles 
we do not resent in the slightest. Not only by what 
he writes himself, but by what he induces other 
people to write or accepts when they do write, the 
editor succeeds or fails. It is entirely proper for 
people to write to the editor and say, ‘This or that 
article does not belong in the paper,” or ““You showed 
bad judgment in sending back that splendid article 
A. gave you.” Such people are right quite as often 
as they are wrong. The editorial judgment is far from 
infallible. 

But we confess that we have little patience with 
this charge of giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

To begin with, most of them are not enemies. 
They are people who look at things in a different way 
than we do. They are quite as apt to have hold of 
some fragment of truth as we are. They may have 
lived in a dozen countries where we have lived mainly 
in one. They may have been in contact with many 
types of people and seen the same laws operating 
differently in different places. 

What the editor tries to ascertain is whether 
people have a contribution to make, whether or not 
they have a selfish axe to grind in making it, and 
whether they can make it so that people will be in- 
terested in it. 

If people have interesting contributions to make 
it does not disturb the editor to have them support 
views that the editor does not hold. He considers it 
a service to have his views and the majority opinion 
of the churches he represents subjected to severe 
scrutiny. If the views can stand the scrutiny, they 
will be strengthened. If they can not, then they 
must be changed. Besides, it is a good thing to stir 
up the brethren who are too much at ease in Zion. 
The indifference of friends is far deadlier than the 
active opposition of foes. 

If there is any aid that we can give to people on 


the opposite side of a question, we ought to give it. 
If there is any pertinent fact tending to show the in- 
nocence of the accused, the District Attorney should 
bring it out. If there is any failure in the working of 
prohibition, advocates of prohibition should fully 
state it. If there. is any hitch in the working of 
church federations, it should be recognized by ad- 
vocates of federation in urging their hobby. If a 
Catholic does a fine, generous thing the Protestants 
of the town should advertise it. The criticisms we 
have to make of men or measures will have double 
force if people generally see that we want all the 
facts and will recognize them frankly when they are 


‘discovered. 


If a considerable part of the spaceat the disposal 
of an editor were used for the purpose of urging views 
he did not share, he would show himself a rather silly 
editor. But in our opinion he would not be a wise 
editor if he gave no space at all to the other side. 

* * , 


DR. HUNTLEY TO RETIRE 


BOUT a year ago Dr. Huntley made an attempt 
to retire from his post as President of the 
General Sunday School Association, but was 

persuaded by his colleagues to continue. Now a 
definite and final decision has been made, and a 
committee soon will be appointed to find a man or 
woman to take charge of this ifyportant work. 

It will be easy to mention people interested and 
qualified in many respects. It will be hard to find 
the one person upon whom every one will agree. 

There is no question but that religious educa- 
tion interests more people and interests them more 
vitally than any other single branch of church work. 
Workers in the field of religious education who keep 
up to date are alive to their finger-tips. They have no 
doubt about the worth of their work. They may get 
discouraged at times by indifference, but they believe 
in the work their hands have found tii do and the 
truth they are permitted to learn and teach. 

There is no single branch of our work in better 
shape than the General Sunday School Association. 
Dr. Huntley has done good work, and the best part 
of the work is that he has helped make something 
more than a one-man organization. It is a live, 
competent group in charge of our Sunday school in- 
terests. It measures up well with any similar group 
in the country. In it or out of it there will be found 
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the right person to take charge. It is not a case where 


“almost anybody” can doit. 
* * 


ALBION FOR PROVINCETOWN 


R. JAMES F. ALBION, after declining a call 
to the historic old church at Provincetown, 
accepts, as announced in this issue. 

This means that a church attempting “the im- 
possible” achieves it, and a minister faced with an 
opportunity grasps it. 

“All the year service’ is the ambition of the 
church, and not merely when the town is crowded with 
artists, literary folk and tourists. 

It is a fine thing Dr. Albion has done—as fine as 
Provincetown has done. A man of outstanding 
ability and charming personality, a woman who is a 
whole host in herself, throw in their lot with one of 
our most loyal groups worshiping in one of our most 
beautiful churches with the ideal of serving the entire 
community. 

* x 


SIGNING THE KELLOGG TREATIES 


HE Multilateral Treaty, known as the Kellogg 
treaty for the outlawry of war, was signed in 
Paris at the beginning of the past week. If 

ratified by the United States Senate, it will become a 
part of international law and of the law of the land. 
By no means so epoch-making an event as some of our 
contemporaries insist, it is an important step toward 
world peace. Nine nations declare that it is their 
solemn duty to promote the welfare of mankind and 
that the time has come to renounce war as an in- 
strument of national policy. Thereupon they do re- 
nounce it over the signatures of their respective 
plenipotentiaries. They agree “that the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.” 

Eminent professors at the Institute of Politics 
in Williamstown asserted that the treaty means little. 
This may be true. All treaties are scraps of paper in 
the last analysis and can be repudiated, but it is be- 
coming harder everyeyear to tear treaties up. Every 
treaty signed means more than it used to because of 
the growth of a public opinion of mankind. 

We are more inclined to think the treaty means 
something because of the suspicion and fear the jingo 
papers have for it. Jzberty, which represents the 
Chicago Tribune, says it hopes that Mr. Coolidge will 
discover what Mr. Wilson discovered, that the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State can not bind the United 
States Government. The New York Herald-Tribune 
says that ‘the conception of renouncing war by 
governent fiat is inherently absurd.” 

Mr. Coolidge is reported as saying that “the 
treaty will have no bearing whatever on the question 
of armament.’”’ Mr. Hoover seems to take the same 
ground in his curious plea for a big navy. We should 
have supposed that such treaties would pave the way 
for some release from the intolerable burdens of ar- 
mament. P. W. Wilson in the New York Times has 
just shown that armies and navies now cost the world 
$3,500,000,000 a year, that 5,500,000 soldiers are 
under arms, and 5,047,000 tons of warships are afloat. 


Getting rid of armaments and building up the machin- 
ery of international courts and parliaments are the 
two lines of action we must pursue. 

Meanwhile we may well rejoice in the signing of 
the Kellogg treaty,and give the President and Secre- 
tary ungrudging praise for their achievement. 

* * 
TO USE THE CHARLES RIVER BASIN 


HO will get the benefit of it?” said our friend 

from Somerville. ‘Nobody but the Italians 

and the Jews of the North End.” He had a 

Boston morning paper with the announcement that a 

wealthy woman of Boston would give a million dol- 

lars to create recreation facilities around the Charles 

River Basin. The announcement is said to be pre- 

mature. Plans are only in the making. But the dis- 
cussion is not premature. 

The Charles River Basin is a lake or lagoon in 
the Charles River between Cambridge and Boston, 
made by a dam which backs up the fresh water and 
shuts out the salt water. It is restful to look at but 
seldom used. ,Now it is proposed to make bathing 
beaches, recreation piers, boating facilities and op- 
portunity for water sports. 

To us the significant thing about the discussion 
is not the opposition of John Jones who works for $125 
a month and who hates Jews and Italians, nor the 
opposition of Mrs. Seven Generations on Beacon Hill, 
but the general feeling of people that the Basin ought 
to be used. 

Society made a long step when it decided that 
the old salt marshes and mud flats and polluted water 
would have to go,and a beautiful lagoon be created. 
It is making a longer step in recognizing the need of 
the masses who have to live on the back slopes of 
Beacon Hill with no place to go on a breathless night 
but the hot cobblestones. 


* * 


ANOTHER CONTACT WITH JAPAN 


NOTHER delightful contact with Japan was 
established recently for a number of Boston 
editors by the Japan Society of the city. 

Editors of both dailies and weeklies were brought 
together at luncheon to meet Mr. Kaja Nakamura, 
editor of Japan Abroad and a former member of the 
Japanese Parliament, and a party of thirty Japanese 
students who are making a tour of the United States. 
The students come from both preparatory schools 
and colleges and are paying all of their own expenses. 
Their itinerary takes in California, the Grand Canyon, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Niagara Falls, 
Chicago, Seattle and points in British Columbia. 
Responding to addresses of welcome by Mr. Willis 
J. Abbott and Mr. John K. Allen of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Mr. Nakamura said frankly that in 
a two months’ tour only superficial impressions could 
be gained, but even those would be worth while. 


“The young men,” he went on, “have it impressed | 


upon their minds that there is such a country as the 
United States, that it is not far away, that while they 
are visiting with their comrades in a comfortable 
vessel for a few days they can reach it, that it is 
many times as large, as wealthy, and as powerful as 
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their own country, that the whole future of their 
country depends on friendship with the United States, 
and that in this country there are many friendly 
people like those here to-day. Confucius said ‘One 
glimpse is worth a thousand books.’ That glimpse we 
are getting.” 

Mr. Nakamura is giving his life to the cause of 
world peace, and especially peace between Japan and 
the United States, by leading such parties of students 
abroad. Heissure that by multiplying contacts of the 


tight kind he will create understanding and good will. 


The delightful address that he himself made to the 
editors, full of insight and friendliness, was an admir- 
able exhibit of the kind of thing he stands for. The 
Japan Society deserves much credit for the work it 
is doing. 


* co 


PROFESSOR MATHER’S BOOK* 


OT infrequently when we publish a favorable 
review of a book we receive confidential com- 
ments to the effect that the book is all that 

we say, but that it would be better if it were in simpler 
language. “Science in Search of God,” by Kirtley F. 
Mather, professor of geology in Harvard University, 
is in the simple language these correspondents want. 
Apparently the author writes out of such abundance 
of knowledge and experience that he easily achieves 
simplicity. In 1924, when Professor Mather was pro- 
fessor of geology in Denison College, he led a student 


group in a discussion of “‘Science and Religion.” In © 


1925, he was in attendance upon the Scopes trial as 
an expert writer. As a result of these experiences 
the book has come. 

We may be able to give our readers a more ade- 
quate taste of this book. Here we merely indicate 
that it is a book to include in the list for the year. 


**Science in Search of God,’’ by Kirtley F. Mather. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, $2.00. 


* * 


HOW CAN I CONTINUE TO BE A CHURCH- 
GOER? 
(Contributed by D. E.) 

HE question was raised a few years ago by an 
educated, liberal Anglican Christian: “How can 

T continue to be a church-goer?”’ The question 

was forced upon Lord Courtney of Renwith from the 
motive of sincerity. He felt that “it is not lack of pro- 
fundity, but lack of sincerity, that is most injuring 
us.”” How could he continue to go to church, be- 
lieving as he did and differing from the creeds of the 
church? He kept a diary of his church-going, and 
noted therein the thoughts that came as he partici- 
pated in the services. He took his mind with him to 
church, and desired to worship in all sincerity and 
truth. How therefore could he continue, believing as 
he did, to be a church-goer? This question raised by 
an honest man in one church suggests that the more 
immediate and urgent problem for the preacher and 
the church is not to get the non-church-goer to church, 
but how to keep the persons who now go to church 
constant in their attendance and interested in its 
worship and active in its service. To get the non- 
church-goer into the church through one door, and 
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lose the church-goer through another door, will not 
give us more worshipers of God and supporters of 
the church. And this is the condition of affairs that 
many of us confront. We learn with sad and burdened 
hearts of many persons in every community who were 
once faithful church-goers, but who now do not at- 
tend. Too many men and women drop out of our 
churches for one reason or another, economic, social, 
intellectual, moral or religious. In Lord Courtney’s 
case the reason he raised the question was intel- 
lectual and moral, since, as he says: 


“Admitting only some fragmentary articles of the 
creeds, and discarding prayer often as false to the true 
idea of the Kingdom of God, does not attendance at 
the appointed worship of the English Church become a 
mockery and the service of the sanctuary a sin? I 
am not free from doubt, and I wish I could see some 
easy way oi making it clear that I do not pretend to 
be that which I am not. . . . I should be loath as a 
testimony to have to give up church-going.” 


There speaks the honest man. He desires to be sin- 
cere; he wants to be taken for what he is; he fears 
that he will be taken for what he is not, in religion. 
In his case the orthodox standards and his own 
thinking, and in another man’s case it may be even 
the liberal creed or creedless position and his thinking 
that causes him to raise the question. If we could 
get the honest thought of many persons in our churches, 
even in our liberal churches, we should discover much 
the same state of mind on this matter. They are 
troubled by their church-going! 

Now the answer of Lord Courtney to his own 
question which satisfied his own mind may satisfy 
the minds of others like him. He found something in 
the church that justified his continuance as a wor- 
shiper. This he writes in his diary: 


“Tt is something to be able to withdraw now and 
then for an hour or so from the pettiness, the hurry, 
and the distraction of ordinary life. We go to church 
and we enter into an atmosphere of calm. The dis- 
tilled wisdom of the ages is about us. The oldest nar- 
ratives of human history are read in our hearing, and 
through all the familiarity of phrase the sincerity of the 
narrator forces itself upon us. The sense that we are 
at one with the singers of countless generations is an 
uplifting. Paul’s exhortations stimulate our courage. 
In the teaching and passion of the Gospels we follow the 
way of the perfect life which leads to victory over death. 

. The periodical withdrawal into these ancient 
houses of service, built with hands, helps us to dwell in 
houses not built with hands. Churches and chapels 
are, moreover, memorials of the family of man... . I 
feel that in these old meeting houses with all their im- 
perfections of traditions and use, I am more at home 
than in any others. . . . So I remain a church-goer, 
though it may be that my proper place is in the outer- 
most court of the Gentiles.” 


Such a sincere soul could not, of course, be left 
in any such outer court. The privileges of the most 
devout soul would be extended freely to him. 

In his answer to his own question, we find an 
appeal which we can make both to those who are 
non-church-goers and to those who are church- 
goers. In the church we discover needs which the 
world can not meet, and in worship we find their 
satisfaction. 
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The River of the Water of Life 


Richard Roberts * 


There is a river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God. Psalm 46:4. 


q/l' is a commonplace of history how great is the 
K| part that rivers have played in human affairs. 
They have been the natural God-given high- 
ways by which civilization made its first 
timid journeys; and Canon Isaac Taylor in his famous 
book, ‘“Names and Places,’’ has shown us how much 
remote history is written in the names of the world’s 
rivers. The tiller of the soil, the man of war, the 
merchant, and the lover of beauty have all sought and 
found riches and use and delight in the watery thor- 
oughfares which are the arteries of continents. Our 
rude, hardly-tamed forefathers planted their first 
settlements on river banks. Few great cities of the 
world, ancient or modern, are not linked in men’s 
minds with a river. Babylon had its Euphrates, 

Nineveh its Tigris, Rome its Tiber. Paris has its 
Seine, London its Thames; “‘liquid history,’’ as John 
Burns once said graphically and truthfully. In these 
latter days of the world new-found rivers have opened 
fresh routes for the spirit of history—Plate and Ama- 
zon, Orinoco and Mississippi, Hudson and St. Law- 
rence; and in the awakening East the foundations of 
far-off centuries are now being laid on the banks of 
the Yangtse-kiang and the Hoangho. ‘Time fails 
me (as the writer of Hebrews might say) to speak of 
the Indus and the Ganges, of the Nile and the Zam- 
bezi, of the Congo and the Niger, of the Danube and 
the Rhine, of the civilizations which have flourished 
and vanished on their banks, of dark deed and heroic 
adventure that strew their history: merely to utter 
these names is to remind us how much of what is 
best and worst, brightest and darkest, in the human 
story is connected with the rivers of the world. 

One great city of antiquity had no river. Away 
to the east of it, in a deep valley, flowed the most 
famous of all rivers, yet, strangely, a river that moth- 
ered no great city. Jordan was too far away and too 
low to serve Jerusalem—though modern science 
has overcome this difficulty and is harnessing the 
waters of the river to the service of the city. The Holy 
City boasted of nothing in the way of a river better 
than a couple of inconsiderable brooks; and apart 
from other uses, the domestic water supply was an 
ever-present anxiety to the rulers and the dwellers 
of Jerusalem. Indeed, nothing in the romantic his- 
tory of Jerusalem is more romantic than its struggle 
for water. “The dykes of Holland,” says Sir George 
Adam Smith, “piled to keep the water out, tell no 
more eloquent tale of the labor of centuries, the piety 
and resolution of many generations, than does this 
story of what Jerusalem has done to keep the waters 
in—the rock-cisterns of her early days, the desperate 
care to bring the springs within the walls out of the 
reach of besiegers; the execution of tunnels and pools 
by men hardly apprenticed to the art of engineering; 
the struggle to keep pace with the rise of the city’s 
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level above the sunken sources of the past; and finally 
the long aqueducts and deep reservoirs of more nu- 
merous and civilized generations.” 

That makes it easy to understand why a Hebrew 
poet’s dream should be a dream of rivers. “And he 
brought me back to the door of the house,” said 
Ezekiel; “‘and lo, waters issued from under the thresh- 
old of the house eastward . . . and it was a river I 
could not pass through, for the waters were risen, 
waters to swim in, a river that could not be forded.” 
But our Psalmist here is not dreaming of some happy 
future; but is speaking in the present tense. The 
modern man of Jerusalem may read the words liter- 
ally, if he chooses, in these days when the streams of 
the river do gladden the streets of the city. But the 
Psalmist in his own day said, There zs a river the 
streams whereof make glad the city of God. And 
plainly it is no physical river that he has in mind. 
And what can he be thinking of but of what a fellow- 
countryman of his, many centuries later, called 
“the river of the water of life?” And that assuredly 
is the religion, the faith, and worship of his people, 
the river which flows with waters of life and grace and 
peace. He is thinking of what we should call the 
church and the means of grace, that ageless river 
that carries to men the life-giving, grace-bringing 
gifts of God. 

Now it is a luminous and a moving thing to think 
of the Church of God as a river, and filling the offices 
of a river in the life of mankind—quickening, fertiliz- 
ing, beautifying, enriching. We are too apt to think 
of the Church of God as an institution: and an in- 
stitution is literally something that stands; whereas 
the Church is a process, something which moves. 
Perhaps it is because we treat it as an institution, a 
sort of permanent social fixture, that it is so open, and 
justly open, to criticism for futility and failure. 
We have cumbered it with machinery so that it has 
grown unwieldy and heavy-footed: a movement 
that finds it difficult to move. But if a river is to 
keep sweet and effectual, it must keep moving. Stag- 
nant waters harbor disease and death. Of this there 
was indeed a perpetual symbol in the Jordan Valley. 
The Dead Sea is dead because it is stagnant. It 
has no outlet: it is the perfect institution. The liv- 
ing waters of Jordan become a heavy brine that no 
living thing can endure. The Church, like the Jordan, 
should be a process; and perhaps we have made it 
into an institution, a static thing with settled creeds 
and stereotyped disciplines, a sort of Dead Sea; and 
this mad, sad world needs nothing so much as it 
does the breaking of these waters. 

Tn the past, the streams of this river have indeed 
gladdened the plains and cities of human life. There 
is hardly an enrichment of our modern life which we 
may not trace at last to some spring or rivulet in the 
Church of God. In the great ferment of religious 
life in the undivided Church, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, two great orders of Friars came 
into existence—the Franciscans and the Dominicans. 
The Franciscans gave themselves to the service of the 
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poor; the Dominicans to the defense of the Faith. The 
immediate necessities of the Franciscan ministry 
turned the attention of the order to certain practical 
things, giving a stimulus to a new advance in medicine, 
and, most of all, producing the morning star of 
modern experimental science, Roger Bacon. The 
Dominicans turned naturally to more intellectual 
! and scholarly endeavor; and to them was largely due 
_ the growth and development of the great medieval 
| universities, the forbears of the universities of our 
' time. There is a river—the life of God in the soul of 
man canalized in a society of men—-which has made 
glad the life of man, and you never can tell what 
strange treasures may not be borne on its waters. 
You know that the coastwise lights of Great Britain 
are supervised by an office called Trinity House— 
which takes us back to the time when the few light- 
houses that existed were provided and kept by the 
Church, and this was only one of the ways in which 
the Church furthered human intercourse. For in 
those same times there were religious fraternities 
formed for the protection of merchants and pilgrims, 
for the upkeep of bridges and the provision of hostels 
for travelers. And this tells you only a small fragment 
of the mighty and romantic story. 

But to-day, what of the river? Has it ceased 
to flow? Or have its waters lost their virtue? It is 
idle to pretend that things are well with the Church of 
God. For a long time now its friends have been 
lamenting its feebleness; its enemies have confidently 
predicted its demise and burial. It has had doctors 
in plenty to feel its pulse and to prescribe its medicine. 
By common consent it does not seem to cut an im- 
pressive figure in the world to-day. The Church has 
indeed much to answer for, again and again in its 
history it has belied its commission, and there are 
parts of its history so dark, so sinister, so miserable, 
that one can even understand the bitterness of Vol- 
taire’s famous execration: Ecrasez l’infame! Smash 
the shameful thing! And yet, feeble and ineffectual 
as it seems, I wonder what the world would do with- 
out it. For few and scattered as are the redeeming 
influences that are afoot in the world to-day, yet soon 
or late you have to look for their springs in the Church 
of God. There is a memorable passage in Earl Bal- 
four’s ‘‘Foundations of Belief” in which he points out 
that those sceptical persons who profess to maintain 
their ethical ideals independently of religious sup- 
port are parasites, sheltered and upheld by convictions 
which belong not to them but to the society of which 
they form a part. Their spiritual life is nourished by 
processes in which they take no share. And that this 
indifferent and faithless world that we know does not 
fall utterly apart is due simply to that spiritual foun- 
dation upon which it rests but which it does not 
recognize; and which was laid through long ages by 
the travail and patience and faith of the Church of 
God. Will you bear with me in a personal confession? 
Being of an impatient temper, I have again and 
again been driven to a sort of despair by the apathy, 
the stupidity, the shameful weakness of the Church, 
and have been minded to quit it, to seek some other 
more hopeful refuge for my ideals and a more promis- 
ing field for my little toil. But I have seen nowhere 
in the wide world any ministry, any school, any move- 


ment that has the faintest promise of the medicine 
that the ills of this poor race requires, of that mighty 
healing that meets our case, save only this threadbare, 
effete thing that we call the Church, this river that 
seems to-day to amount to no more than a contemp- 
tible trickle—this only. And so, for what little I am 
worth, here I still am, and here, by the grace of God, 
I hope to serve to the end of my little day. 

And in this I am sustained by two reflections: 

First, the Church has shown not only a tremen- 
dous persistency in history, but has displayed a seem- 
ingly infinite capacity for renewal. Voltaire may say 
Ecrasez Vinfame; and the wild men of the French 
Revolution may try to take him at his word. But 
Voltaire was gathered to his fathers; and the God 
that Robespierre invented is now the comic relief 
in a tragic story. “Sir,” said Theodore Beza to 
Henry of Navarre, “it belongs to the Church in the 
name whereof I speak to receive blows rather than to 
give them. But it will please your Majesty to re- 
member that it is an anvil that has worn out many 
hammers.”’ And this miracle of its survival, despite 
its own unfaithfulness and the assaults of its enemies, 
through all the wild vicissitudes of its history, what 
can it mean but what the Psalmist believed: “God is 
in the midst of her: she shall not be moved.” 

And there is, besides, the miracle of her renewal. 
The story of the Church is punctuated by revivals 
and reformations; as the Puritan said of the perse- 


_verance of the saints, the life of the Church is an 


endless series of new beginnings. Follow the river 
down the ages, and see how unfailingly in its need 
its waters have been replenished by downpourings of 
grace; aye, how unexpected streams have broken out 
in the desert; and the wilderness and the solitary 
place have been made glad and beautiful. And what 
has been may be again, at any time, and this very hour 
is a likely time. In Francis Thompson’s song of the 
Church, “The Lily of the King,” there are lines which 
seem prophetic of this hour: 
“When the nations lie in blood, 

And their Kings a broken brood, 

Look up, O most sorrowful of daughters, 

Lift up thy head: and hark 

What sounds are in the dark, 

For His feet are coming to thee on the waters.”’ 


Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly! 

And the second reflection that helps me is that 
the Church, in spite of us, is not an institution, not a 
social fixture, not an accomplished fact, but an un- 
finished process. The world is full of static institu- 
tions, movements that have come to a standstill, 
and I sometimes wonder whether there should not be 
a periodical high-day appointed to hold a coroner’s 
inquest upon institutions that have outlived their 
usefulness and only cumber the ground, and to give 
them decent burial; for these decayed establishments 
most grievously hold up the traffic of life. But the 
church is not one of these; and not all our perversity 
can make it one of them. For if you stereotype it 
here, it will break out with new life over there. Bind 
it as you will with your red tape, and it will cut your 
knots where you least expect it and go free. . . . The 
church is from its nature an unfinished thing; why, 
the very materials of which it is built are unfinished 
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products, fallible and perverse men and women like 
you and me, on whom grace has yet a great work to 
do before we are worthy of our place in its walls. It 
is something to wonder at that there is a church in 
the world at all, when we consider the heavy intract- 
ability of the building materials and our clumsy, 
shoddy masonry; when we remember how its word 
has been belied by our waywardness, its precept 
stultified by our practise. But St. Paul saw afar off a 
day when we should all come to the full-grown man, 
of the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ; 
and it is the mark of the true Churchman that he 
shares and never forgets that dream. Professor Royce 
has said that it is a part of the Christian experience 
that the believer has an ideal church, a beloved com- 
munity, in his heart, an ideal that is forever crying 
out to him, Create me! Create me! The church we 
know is but a half-finished sculpture, chiseled by 
heavy, prentice hands; but somewhere within us there 
is an image of the Bride of Christ, without spot or 
blemish or any such thing; and there are moments 
when that unrealized church in our hearts cries out 
to us, Create me! Create me! Some of you know 
Balzae’s story, ““The Unknown Masterpiece,” which 
describes a picture in which “‘bits of genius magnificent- 
ly expressed peer through a general daub of color.” 
What a parable of the church! Bits of genius—mag- 
nificently expressed! Think of them... there’s 
Paul and St. Augustine, there’s St. Francis and Mar- 
tin Luther, there’s George Fox and John Wesley .. . 
aye, and a great multitude that no man can number 
of obscure and anonymous saints in all the ages. . . 
And these “bits of genius” will keep breaking out of 
the mediocre daub which consists of the rest of us; 
the promise and the process of that immaculate 
church which is yet to be: that church within us 
which is forever crying, Create me! Create me! 

Then, men and women, as the Lord liveth, let 
us bend ourselves to this business of creation. 

And that implies, first of all, that we set a term 
to criticism, to grousing, to complaint. I have done 
my share of it; and so have you. But, after all, it is 
a mean and low business, like a man criticising his 
mother. For the church is indeed our mother; she 
bore us in Christ, suckled us at her breasts, dandled 
us on her knees; and now, she has committed herself 
to our charge. And we in our pride busy ourselves 
with picking her to pieces; and to our shame exploit 
her nakedness before the world. Let us be done with 
finding fault; let us see what a little more love will do. 

Then it requires that we set ourselves to unweary- 
ing practise of the first principles of Churchmanship; 
and I can tell you what these are in a sentence; it isa 
sentence of St. Paul’s, “Be kind to one another, 
tender-hearted, forbearing one another, forgiving 
one another, as God in Christ forgave you.” And, 
indeed, you have here the only infallible prescription 
for creating any sort of decent world. . . . I confess 
that I grow sometimes weary of high-sounding speech 
about social regeneration—poor fools that we are 
that we have not yet learned that the springs of human 
well-being are not in a doctrine or a system or a 
technique, but in our hearts; and no doctrine or sys- 
tem or technique will avail us the smallest thing 
except our hearts be true. We have heard off and on 
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for years much talk of revolution, and God knows 
the world needs a revolution. But the revolution 
some hope for and others fear is only a redistribution, 


a new deal with the old soiled pack, the same old — 


world with new top-dogs for old. But if we would 
only believe and live this ancient Gospel of mutual 
forbearance and mutual forgiveness, we should have 
a revolution indeed. But we shall go on standing on 
our heads, blundering from one calamity to another, 
raising our house of life on sand, until we understand 
that the a b ¢ of social building is this, ““Be kind to one 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another as 
God in Christ forgave you.” 

And the place for us to begin jn is the church. 
For we bring our pride and our vanity and all the 
ugly tempers that lurk in our manhood into the holy 
place; and by some sinister paradox, we are apt to 
be more petty, more touchy, more censorious in our 
church relations than we are anywhere else. It was 
the insight of genius that led the early Quakers to call 
themselves a Society of Friends; that is what the 
church should be, and, alas, so little is, and its business 
is to make the whole round earth a Society of Friends. 
An American writer has said that democracy is not 
a political doctrine, but a way of living together, and 
shall we not say that Christianity, too, is In a true 
sense a way of living together, a way beginning here: 
“Be kind to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, as God in Christ forgave you.” 

There are other things besides that the church of 
our dreams requires of us. But the time is gone. 
Yet, if we but do these two things for a beginning 
and do them heartily, the rest will follow, as by a 
necessary logic. Suffer me in a closing word to plead 
that you take this business of creating the Beloved 
Community, the Body of Christ, lovingly, make of it a 
grave, momentous matter, bringing to it the best that 
isin you and the best that God will give to our prayers. 
To this bewildered and palsied world we can give no 
better or more fruitful service than this of cleansing 
and deepening the river-bed of the waters of life. I 
come back to my first figure and remind you of the 
closing vision of the Scriptures: “‘And he showed me 
a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceed- 
ing out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the 
midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river was there the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month; 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.” Here is our river once more; and it is in 
the midst of the street of the city—its waters free and 
accessible to all. And now because there is water 
there are trees—the miraculous tree with a new fruit 
every month, symbol of the variety, the constancy, 
and the timeliness of those gifts of God that bring 
health to souls and to societies. It is for us to make 
ready the watercourses of God; for out of sight, please 
God, the clouds are gathering, and the rain is not far. 
And blessed are they who made ready for the breaking 
of the waters—waters to swim in, a river that can 
not be forded, the river that shall make glad and 
beautiful this uncomely and drouthy world, and 
transfigure it into a city of God! And to the splendor 
of this undertaking, by the mercies of God, I make 
bold to summon you. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LXII. 


When the Swallows Leave the Nest 


Johannes 


On the front porch at the farm looking off 
southward toward Cobble and Pine moun- 
rf} tains, or outside the kitchen looking down 
eke valley or along the ridge to the north, we find 
/ many things worth noticing. Besides, the wild crea- 
tures come to us when we keep still. 

This year when we reached the farm the barn 
swallows were just leaving the nest. Our attention 
| was first attracted by two of the young birds beating 
their wings furiously against a window in the peak of 
' the cow barn, and we were sure that they were im- 
prisoned and would die. But investigation showed 
that our sympathy was wasted. The loft of the cow 
| barn opened into the loft of the big barn and there 
high up on the beams were the nests of these in- 
teresting birds. The little fellows were just trying 
out their wings. 

The next day one of them was outside on a win- 
dow ledge. Evidently he flew there, but just as 
evidently he did not propose to do any more flying 
until he had to. The old birds were giving one of 
their characteristic exhibitions, darting around and 
around, dipping, rising, curving, getting their evening 
meal of insects in the air. Every little while one of 
| them would stop at the window ledge long enough to 
feed the youngster, but that was not long. Nor is 
“stop” the right word. It was more like the Fast 
Mail passing Spraker’s Basin and throwing off the 
mail bags. But the youngster was ready and his 
wings began to flutter when the parent bird was some 
distance away. Nor did his fluttering wings which 
signaled “stop” always halt the fast-flying mother. 
Perhaps she had only half a beakful, and would not 
stop for that. 

An even more interesting thing happened twice 
directly above our heads. Two swallows seemed to 
meet and hover an instant in full flight—a parent 
feeding a youngster on the wing. Burroughs in his 
chapter on ‘‘Gilbert White’s Book” says, ‘‘He (White) 
saw swallows feed their young in the air, which few 
people have perhaps ever seen.’”’ Quite apart from the 
charm of style or the facts in a book like Gilbert 
White’s “Natural History of Selborne,” or Burroughs’ 
“Indoor Studies,” where he discusses White, it is 
interesting to note what small matters have sig- 
nificance to these two naturalists separated by over 
200 years. It is a great pleasure to see some- 
thing for one’s self and then find reference to it and 
confirmation of it in some author whom one loves. 

To many people swallows are swallows and swifts 
are swallows also, and they throw up their hands 
at the idea of trying to identify the different species. 
I must confess that I sympathize with such folks, 
for I belonged to them until a comparatively recent 
time. The swallow darts here and there so quickly 
that it is almost impossible to get the markings. As 
for confusing swifts with swallows, in all the older 
writers, Burroughs also, chimney swifts were called 
chimney swallows. Studies, however, in the structure 


of the birds compelled scientists to put swifts in the 
“order” with night hawks, humming birds and whip- 
poor-wills, and swallows in the great order of perching 


~ birds. 


The first peg I got to hang a distinction on was 
the difference between the short, choppéd-off tail of 
the swift and the long tail of the swallow. This en- 
couraged me to listen for the note of the swift—a 
“rolling twitter’? which is not easily forgotten when it 
is once mastered. By the hundred sometimes, swifts 
dart down a disused chimney by clinging to the in- 
side wall and supporting themselves with the spine- 
pointed tail. 

Of true swallows there are eighty species dis- 
tributed over the world, but seventy-four of them I 
have definitely marked off my ledger and have opened 
accounts for just six—barn, tree, cliff or eave, bank, 
rough-winged and the purple martin. The others may 
go hang (or fly if they prefer) until I get these straight. 
What saves the day in the swallow business are the 
telegraph or telephone lines. Here these swift-moving 
birds sometimes will come to rest. Many a recent 
trip from Cobleskill to the Little Hill Farm has been a 
lesson on swallows. Letting “foreheads” and ‘‘crowns”’ 
and “‘sides of head” and “‘neck rings” go for the time 
being, I concentrate on breast and belly. If the bird 
sits right on the wire I can at least see that. And the 
barn swallow has a chestnut rufous breast, reddish 
brown I call it, and none of the others on my list 
have, except that the cliff swallow has a washing of 
rufous on his breast. So as I sit in the back yard, 
because of the chestnut breast and long, forked tail, 
and because they dart in and out of the barn door, I 
know our nearest swallow neighbors are barn swal- 
lows. 

I am glad to have Chapman say: “Barn swallows 
take first rank among a family of birds famous for 
their power of flight. While their relatives are circling 
about feeding on insects in the air above, they cap- 
ture their prey nearer the ground, skimming low over 
the fields, turning quickly to right or left, up or down, 
and pursuing their erratic course with marvelous 
ease and grace.” 

Driving up to the farm we almost always see tree 
swallows also sitting on the telephone wires. It 
must have been tree swallows that Longfellow meant 
when he wrote: 

“The swallow is come! 
The swallow is come! 
O, fair are the seasons and light 
Are the days that she brings, 
With her dusky wings 
And her bosom snowy white.”’ 

It is that snowy-white bosom which stands out 
with the tree swallow. One of the names of this 
species is white-bellied swallow. In “Sand Dunes 
and Salt Marshes’ Townsend tells how one can see 
thousands of these birds in the marshes near Ipswich. 

In many places along the Atlantic Coast they 
furnish the same spectacle—scattering far and wide 
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to feed by day and coming back to the marshes to 
roost at night. This species loves the bayberry, and 
in times of migration may be found in large numbers 
in these bushes. 

“T once found forty-one of these large berries, 
says Townsend,” in the small alimentary tract of a 
tree swallow. As far as I know this is the only species 
of swallow that enjoys such an unusual diet, for insects 
of course are the swallows’ favorite prey.” 

On our drives to the farm we have learned to 
look for cliff swallows or eave swallows around one 
old hop house on the right of the road. The air 
generally is full of them and the building is plastered 
on all sides with their curious pocket-shaped nests of 
mud. Some years we have been early enough to see 
them dipping into the mud holes near the old building 
for the “‘concrete’”’ which they use in building. 

Chapman explains what we have wondered at, 
why these birds are not found in more places in the 
same region. He says that during the nesting season 
they are of very local distribution. I hate to reflect 
upon the road commissioner of the town of Summit, 
but truth compels me to say that this nesting place is 
just over the town line between Richmondville and 
Summit and near the worst mud holes of the seven 
mile trip. We have complained bitterly to this road 
commissioner. We have threatened suit against the 
town for turning the stream which runs down the 
steep road in every rain storm off into one of our 
fields. We have promised ourselves to rally the voters 
of the “Hollow” and go up to town meeting and clean 
house. But now we feel better about it. We see 
that the road commissioner is a naturalist. He real- 
ized that these beautiful birds had to have mud out 
of which to make pellets for their building. He left 
the mud holes for the swallows, and so that we might 
enjoy the spectacle. We will try to rally the voters 
to keep him in office and go on washing our car after 
every trip. The breast of these birds is a brownish 
gray and the pale reddish upper tail coverts help iden- 
tify them. 

For the bank swallows I have a special feeling of 
proprietorship. They are the ones that I see along the 
Cobleskill creek in the old home town and nowhere 
else. They are widely distributed all over the United 
States, but can be seen only where sand banks offer 
a favorable place for them to make the tunnels and 
caves in which they breed. As a little boy, fishing 
along the Cobleskill creek, I well remember their 
darting almost under my feet into the bank on which 
I was standing. One time the bank caved in and I 
found myself down at the edge of the water with two 
naked little birds which had gone down with me. 
Walt Hurst, one of the big boys, came along and 
said, ‘bank swallows.” A little while later I was 
calling loudly for Walt again, for I had a queer, fierce- 
looking fish on my hook, perhaps three or four inches 
long with wicked horns on his head. Walt came and 
took him off, merely muttering “bullhead.” Iwasa 
proud boy to have caught a “‘bullhead.”’” As I think 
back I laugh at my altered perspective. The bullhead 
has receded into the background and the poor, naked 
little birds, victims of a home-made earthquake, 
have come into the foreground. 

Every time that we go to Cobleskill in summer 
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I have to drive the Madame down to the Cobleskill 
creek to see bank swallows. It is the only place 
that we see them. There is one colony along the 
creek a mile east of the village where “the lower 
red bridge’ used to stand. Here in a space of fifty 
or sixty feet I counted upward of a hundred holes. 
The railroad from Albany at this point parallels the 
stream, and from the train we almost always get a 
glimpse of these swallows. Old John Mahar, who 
guards the crossing, watches over the wild flowers 
and the birds, cultivates his own little flower garden, 
feeds the ring-neck pheasants in winter, and indulges 
in interesting reminiscences about Cobleskill when he 
was a boy. Thousands see him, but they are in fast- 
moving motors or trains on a down grade and few — 
ever stop. But every season the swallows come and 
go. The last time we were there a beautiful blue- 
bird sat on the wire just above John’s shanty and 
sang for us. 

The bank swallow is the smallest of the swallows — 
that I know. It can be identified by a brownish 
gray band across a brownish gray breast, but I iden- 
tify it by where it is and by seeing it go apparently 
at sixty miles an hour straight into the side of the 
bank. 

On a trip to Cobleskill about July 4, 1928, we 
found the young bank swallows also about ready to 
come from the nest. They were sitting at the en- 
trance of their burrows sticking their heads out of 
the holes, watching the unending flight for food and 
absorbing unbelievable quantities caught by the 
tireless parents. In one hole we noticed two little 
heads looking out intently. i 

The Auk, a quarterly journal of the American — 
Ornithologists’ Union (the organized savants of orni- 
thology), has been publishing some “‘Observations and 
Banding Notes on the Bank Swallow,” a work that — 
has been going on since 1923 at the Iowa Lakeside © 
Laboratory in northwestern Iowa. Dayton Stoner ~ 
of the State University of Iowa writes the articles. © 
We can not go into the technical matters discussed, | 
but we are impressed by the meticulous care with — 
which these birds have been studied and the slow, 
patient work of comparison which has gone on through © 
the years. The claws of many of the birds engaged in ~ 
excavating the nests have been found to be so worn — 
and blunted by scratching that they were of little 
use in clinging. “The usual form, length, curvature, 
are soon attained once the period of excavation is 
over.” Young birds accidentally falling into the 
water from the sheer sides of a gravel pit ‘‘without the 
slightest hesitation struck out strongly, swimming 
with quick powerful strokes. . . . Some of the birds 
swam from eight to ten) yards and appeared to be 
none the worse for the experience.’’ As an experiment 
three of the birds on arriving at the edge were tossed 
back lightly and came ashore again. A second time | 
this was repeated and they swam with as much energy | 
as ever. They used the wings as a means of propul- 
sion. 

The bank swallow is only five and one-quarter 
inches long, the barn swallow is seven and one-half 
inches and the purple martin seven and three-quar- 
ters. Purple martins I ought to know and sometimes 
do know, but my account with them is not a long one. 
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Rough-winged swallows are the ones that I see most 
often on the Potomac or over the tidal basin in Wash- 
ington. The Madame tells me that the rough wings, 
which also are bank swallows, nest in the stone work 
around the tidal basin and in the abutments of the 
bridges. 

One of the noblest tributes ever paid to swal- 
lows appears in John Burroughs’ last book, ‘‘Under 
the Maples’ (to which already I have referred). 
Mr. Burroughs has been describing the joy the swal- 
lows brought him as he sat writing in his barn study. 
Then he bursts out with more feeling than he usually 
shows with a tribute to swallows that fills two pages, 
of which I quote just a paragraph: 

“Ts not the swallow one of the oldest and dearest 
of birds? Known to the poets and sages and prophets 
of all peoples! So infantile, so helpless and awkward 
upon the earth, so graceful and masterful upon the 
wing, the child and darling of the summer air, reap- 
ing its invisible harvest in the fields of space as if it 
dined on the sunbeams, touching no earthly food, 
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drinking and bathing and mating on the wing, swiftly, 
tirelessly, coursing the long day through, a thought 
on wings, a lyric in the shape of a bird.” 

Referring to the old superstition lately revived 
that swallows in winter hibernate in the mud at the 
bottom of ponds and streams, Burroughs says he 
would as soon think of digging up a rainbow in the 
mud as a swallow. “The swallow follows the sun 
and in August is off for the equatorial regions, where 
it hibernates on the wing buried in the tropical sun- 
shine.” 

In Nice, on the Riviera, where she fived for several 
years, the Madame tells me that in the little shops 
the tradespeople sell olive-wood boxes and other 
souvenirs on which appear pictures of the swallows 
under which is the inscription: “Revenez nous comme 
elles.’ It is a beautiful message. Few of us in all 
the comings and goings of life, with its long absences 
and separations, but would send after our friends and 
loved ones this message of the warm-hearted French— 
“Return to us like the swallows.” 


The Religion of Henry David Thoreau---II 


Harry Elmere Hurd 


=a] who exclaims, ‘‘May I love and revere myself 
YS| above all the gods that men have ever in- 
vented, may I never let the vestal fire go 
out in my recesses,’ rhapsodizes two days 


= as he hears the cricket, the gurgling stream and © 


the rushing wind among the trees, “My heart leaps 
into my mouth at the sound of the wind in the woods. 
I, whose life was but yesterday so desultory and 
shallow, suddenly recover my spirits, my spirituality, 
through my hearing.’ Goldfinches twitter through 
the stillness, ripe odors fill Thoreau’s nostrils, and 
he says, “What if I could pray aloud or to myself 
as I went along by the brook-sides a cheerful prayer 
like the birds! For joy I could embrace the earth; 
I shall delight to be buried in it. And then to think 
of those I love among men (significant words by 
the way), who will know that I love them though 
I tell them not! I sometimes feel as if I were rewarded 
merely for expecting better hours.’”’ He knows that 
he is rich because he can smell the ripening apples 
and autumnal flowers, and exclaims, “I thank you, 
God. I do not deserve anything, I am unworthy of 
the least regard; and yet I am made to rejoice. I am 
impure and worthless, and yet the world is gilded for 
my delight and holidays are prepared for me, and 
my path is strewn with flowers. But I can not thank 
the Giver; I can not even whisper my thanks to those 
human friends I have. It seems to me that I am more 
rewarded for my expectations than for anything I do 
or can do.” Thoreau’s attitude of thankfulness, his 
humility and his recognition of a kindly Giver make 
his life a prayer: our dominant desires are our prayers. 
Declaring that he could embrace his cousin, the shrub 
oak, he asks, “How can any man suffer long? For a 
sense of want is a prayer, and all prayers are an- 
wered.’”’ One smiles as he continues, “I felt a positives 
yearning toward one bush this afternoon. There was 
a match found for me at last. I fell in love with a 
shrub oak.” 


For Thoreau life is “like the water in the river; 
it may rise this year higher than ever it was known to 
before and flood the uplands—even this may be the 
eventful year—and drown out all our muskrats.” 
He chooses to live upon the high level of thought. 
His youth is the greatest miracle. He says, “Men 
talk about Bible miracles because there is no miracle 
in their lives. Cease to gnaw that crust. There is 
ripe fruit over your head.” 

When we turn to his doctrine of sin, Thoreau 
sounds strangely like Emerson. Hear him say, “We 
can not well do without our sins; they are the highway 
of our virtue.’ Contrasting the Oriental and Hebrew 
conceptions of sin, he says, ““Repentance is not a free 
and fair highway to God. A wise man will dispense 
with repentance. It is shocking and _ passionate. 
God prefers that you approach him thoughtfully, not 
penitently, though you are the chief of sinners. It is 
only by forgetting yourself that you draw near to him.”’ 
Turn to his chapter on spring in “Walden” and you 
will find a key with which to unlock this statement: 
“A single gentle rain makes the grass many shades 
greener. So our prospects brighten on the influx of 
better thoughts. We should be blessed if we lived in 
the present always, and took advantage of every 
accident that befell us, like the grass which confesses 
the influence of the slightest dew that falls on it; 
and did not spend our time atoning for the neglect of 
past opportunities, which we call doing our duty. 
We loiter in winter while it is already spring. In a 
pleasant spring morning all men’s sins are forgiven. 
Such a day is a truce to vice. While such a sun holds 
out to burn, the vilest sinner may return. Through 
our own recovered innocence we discern the innocence 
of our neighbors.” He tingles with a consciousness of 
good will about him, redeeming the thief, the drunk- 
ard and the sensualist; even these enter into the joy 
of his Lord on a spring morning. ‘Why,’ he asks, 
“the jailer does not leave open his prison doors, 
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why the judge does not dismiss his case, why the 
preacher does not dismiss his congregation? It is 
because they do not obey the hint which God gives 
them, nor accept the pardon which he freely offers to 
all.” There is something remedial in life; like the 
tranquil and beneficent breath of the morning, that 
redeems men from sin. 

Thoreau knew the nature of temptation. Listen 
to him: 

“Tn our holiest moment our devil with a leer 
stands close at hand. He is a very busy devil. It 
gains vice some respect, I must confess, thus to be 
reminded how indefatigable it is. It has at least 
the merit of industriousness. When I go forth with 


zeal to some good work, my devil is sure to get his ° 


robe tucked up the first and arrives there as soon as 
I, with a look of sincere earnestness which puts to 
shame my best intent. He is as forward as I to a 
good work, and as disinterested. He has a winning 
way of recommending himself by making himself 
useful. How readily he comes into my best project, 
and does his work with a quiet and steady cheerful- 
ness which even virtue may take pattern from. I 
never was so rapid in my virtue but my vice kept up 
with me.” The devil is never panting, he is swift 
because riderless, he sticks his cloven hoof into every 
door. Even as he commands the busy devil to get 
behind him, he is aware that “We are double-edged 
blades, and every time we whet our virtue the return 
stroke straps our vice.’ When he exclaims, “The 
greater part of what my neighbors call good I believe 
in my soul to be bad, and if I repent of anything, it is 
very likely to be my good behavior. What demon 
possessed me that I behaved so well?” but we may be 
certain that he who preached more effectively than 
most preachers because he lived what he preached, 
was not opening the flood-gates of license. Read his 
poem on “Conscience” in which he wishes to turn 
conscience outdoors, saying, 


con 


Give me simple laboring folk, 
Who love their work, 
Whose virtue is a song 

To cheer God along.” 


He wants men not only to be good but to be good for 
something. Catch the twinkle in this: “I was once 
reproved by a minister who was driving a poor beast 
to some meeting-house horse-sheds among the hills 
of New Hampshire, because I was bending my steps 
to a mountain-top on the Sabbath instead of a church, 
when I would have gone further than he to hear a true 
word spoken on that or any day. He declared that 
I was ‘breaking the Lord’s fourth commendment,’ 
and proceeded to enumerate, in a sepulchral tone, 
the disasters which had befallen him whenever he had 
done any ordinary work on this day, and did not see 
that it was the evil conscience of the workers that 
did it. The country is full of this superstition, so 
that when one enters a village, the church, not only 
really but from association, is the ugliest looking 
building in it, because it is the one in which human 
nature stoops the lowest and is most disgraced. Cer- 
tainly, such temples as these shall ere long cease to 
deform the landscape. ... If I were to ask the 
minister of Middlesex to let me speak in his pulpit on 
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a Sunday, he would object, because I do not pray as 
he does, or because I am not ordained. What under 
the sun are these things? Really, there is no in- 
fidelity nowadays so great as that which prays, and 
keeps the Sabbath, and rebuilds the churches. The 
sealer of the South Pacific preaches a truer doctrine. 
The church is a sort of hospital for men’s souls, and 
as full of quackery as the hospital for their bodies. 
Those who are taken into it live like pensioners in their 
Retreat or Sailors’ Snug Harbor, where you may see 
a row of religious cripples sitting outside in sunny 
weather. . . . One is sick at heart of this pagoda 
worship. It is like the beating of gongs in a Hindoo 
subterranean temple. In dark places and dungeons 
the preacher’s words might perhaps strike root and 
grow, but not in broad daylight in any part of the 
world that I know. The sound of the Sabbath bell 
far away, now breaking on these shores, does not 
awaken pleasing associations, but melancholy and 
somber ones rather. . . . It is as the sound of many 
catechisms and religious books twanging a canting 
peal round the earth... .”’ Read ‘A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack,” and then thank God that 
the church, with all her faults, has outgrown in a 
hundred years many of the sins which caused Thoreau 
to shudder as he looked at the old New England 
meeting-houses. 

For Thoreau, the world is a holy temple. He finds 
that the strawberries and tomatoes grow for the 
obscure individual under the hill because “The gods 
are of no sect; they side with no man.” Their charity 
is unbribable. He wrote, “Know all men by these 
presents that I, Henry Thoreau, do not wish to be 
regarded as a member of any incorporated society 
which I have not joined.” He did not wish to be 
counted with deacons who would not help a runaway 
slave, defend Anthony Burns or dare to speak a good 
word for the sincerity of John Brown. Strange man, 
Thoreau; he hated professional reformers, saying, 
“God does not sympathize with popular movements,” 
but he risked his life to champion Truth. He has 
noticed that there is more brotherhood in a tavern 
than in most churches. Sermons are good or bad as 
they affect the life of the tavern. He wonders what 
the churchmen do in autumn, saying, “One wonders 
that the tithing-men and fathers of the town are not 
out to see what the trees mean by their high colors 
and exuberance of spirits, fearing that some mischief 
is brewing. I do not see what the Puritans did at this 
season, when the maples blaze out in scarlet. They 
certainly could not have worshiped in groves then. 
Perhaps that is what they built meeting-houses and 
fenced them round with horse-sheds for.’’ He ob- 
jected to the policy of suppression, believing that the 
journals of his day would have reported the argu- 
ments of the Doctors in the Temple, if they had lived 
in Christ’s day, but that they would not have dared 
to publish the boy’s words. It is surely no longer true 
that the journals are “bribed to keep dark.” He 
chooses to see the burning bush with Moses rather than 
to go into a “‘stove-warmed church.” He accuses, ““The 
preachers and lecturers deal with men of straw, as 
they are men of straw themselves.” Again he says, 
“Your church is a baby-house made of blocks, and so 
of the state.” . .. “I will not consent to walk with 
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my mouth muzzled.” “This factitious piety is like 
stale gingerbread. I would like to suggest what a 
pack of fools and cowards we mankind are. They want 
me to agree not to breathe too hard in the neighbor- 
hood of their paper castles. ... The church is 
eminently the timid institution, and the heads and 
pillars of it are constitutionally and by principle the 
greatest cowards in the community.” He is disgusted 
with thoughts that “‘wear petticoats,’ he refuses to 
ask the D. D.’s permission to think, he laughs at men 
who fight iniquity with wooden guns. What shall 
we conclude of these tirades against the church? 
Was Thoreau irreligious? Like Gandhi and many 
thinking men in India and America, he dares to speak 
bitterly against Churchianity because their leaders 
have not dared to follow Christ. The church shall 
always have the Thoreaus she deserves! 

Two more items of belief shall round out our con- 
ceptions of Thoreau’s religious attitudes. He believed 
that heaven begins here or nowhere. One is startled 
to hear him say as he surveys his community, “I 
think I had rather keep bachelor’s hall in hell than go 
to board in heaven. . . . In heaven I hope to bake 
my own bread and clean my own linen.” Think of 
the harp-playing, crown-bearing heaven of Mark 
Twain before you condemn Thoreau’s reactions to the 
Puritan heaven. He does not despair of either world 
but says, ‘““The man who believes in another world 
and not in this is wont to put me off with Christianity. 
The present moment in which we talk is of a little 
less value to him than the next world. . . . But one 
grain of realization, of instant life, on which we stand, 
is equivalent to acres of the leaf of hope hammered 
out to gild our prospect.’”’ Sighing that we ‘“‘need to 
be earth-born as well as heaven-born, he says, “Here 
or nowhere is our heaven.” One must beware of 
paradox when reading Thoreau. What does he mean 
when he says, ““We need pray for no higher heaven 
than the pure senses can furnish, a purely sensuous 
life. Our. present senses are but the rudiments of 
what they are destined to become.” If you will 
read further, you will learn that he is merely driving 
home the blindness of men, as Christ was doing 
when he said, “Seeing, they see not.’’ Carry the 
seeing process deeply enough, argues Thoreau, ‘““May 
we not see God?”’ On the day he discovered the 
glory of purple weeds, he said, “Heaven might be 
defined as the place which men avoid.” 

Whatever may be our verdict as to Thoreau’s 
theory of immortality, he is immortal. In “Autumnal 
Tints” we read: “It is pleasant to walk over the beds 
of these fresh, crisp, and rustling leaves. How beauti- 
fully they go to their graves! How gently lay them- 
selves down and turn to mould! painted of a thousand 
hues, and fit to make the beds of us living. So they 
troop to their last resting-place, light and frisky. They 
put on no weeds, but merrily they go scampering 
over the earth, selecting the spot, choosing a lot, 
ordering no iron fence, whispering all through the 
woods about it, some choosing the spot where the 
bodies of men are mouldering beneath, and meeting 
them halfway. How many flutterings before they 
rest quietly in their graves! They that soared so 
loftily, how contentedly they return to dust again, 
and are laid low, resigned to lie and decay at the feet 
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of the tree, and afford nourishment to new genera- 
tions of their kind, as well as to flutter on high! They 
teach us how to die. One wonders if the time will 
ever come when men, with their boasted faith in 
immortality, will lie down as gracefully and as ripe, 
with such an Indian Summer serenity will shed their 
bodies, as they do their hair and nails. . . . When 
the leaves fall, the whole earth is a cemetery pleasant 
to walk in. I love to wander and muse over them in 
their graves. Here are no lying nor vain epitaphs. . . 
Let us walk in the cemetery of the leaves—this is 
your true Greenwood Cemetery.” 

This is high talk. Did Thoreau measure up to 
his own advice? Answering a friend’s inquiry con- 
cerning his health, three months before his death, he 
wrote: “You ask particularly after my health. I sup- 
pose that I have not many months to live; but, of 
course, I know nothing about it. I may add that 
I am enjoying existence as much as ever, and regret 
nothing.”” When a neighbor attempted to console 
him he said: ““When I was a very little boy I learned 
that I must die. So, of course, I am not disappointed 
now.” When a pious visitor inquired sweetly: ‘Henry, 
have you made your peace with God?” he replied: 
“We have never quarreled.”” When a friend talked 
to him about heaven, he said, “My friend, one world 
at a time.” And J. Brooks Atkinson, who groups 
these stories, adds: ““‘When death did actually come 
he was whispering something about ‘Indians’ and 
‘moose,’ perhaps recalling the world he had not had 
He gave him- 
self to death as willingly as he had given himself to life 
all his years.’”” He wrote in Walden, “I wished to live 
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, 
and see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and 
not, when J came to die, discover that I had not lived.”’ 

As one puts aside the books by and about Thoreau 
he drops back in his study chair and asks, What of it? 
Like Thoreau, one smiles as he looks out of the win- 
dow of life and marks the fences which man has built 
and recalls his words, “God must smile at his 
(man’s) puny fences running hither and thither 
everywhere over the land.” Thoreau broke down 
many fences Or leaped them, praying “‘‘to be delivered 
from narrowness, partiality, exaggeration, bigotry.” 
One day he exclaimed, “It is never too late to give up 
our prejudices.” He feels a kinship with all truth- 
seekers, knowing ‘that the fundamental reality is 
One. When he recalls that men do not want to have 
prophets born into their families, he blurts out, 
“Damn them!’ He discovers when he dares to disa- 
gree with Moses or Christ, that good men have no 
ears to hear. ‘They think they love God! It is 
only His old clothes, of which they make scarecrows 
for the children. Where will they come nearer to 
God than in those very children?” He asks, with a 
great ache in his heart, ‘“What are time and space to 
Christianity, eighteen hundred years, and a new 
world, that the humble life of a Jewish peasant should 
have force to make a New York bishop so bigoted?” 
His words are timeless: ““‘Why need Christians be 
still intolerant and superstitious?” Drawing to a 
conclusion in “Walden,” he says, “The universe is 
wider than our views of it.”’ 

If I were the physician of the world I would pre- 
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scribe large doses of Thoreau. Listen to him: “How- 
ever mean your life is, meet it and live it; do not shun 
it and call it hard names. It is not so bad as you are. 
It looks poorest when you are rightest. The fault- 
finder will find faults even in paradise. Love your 
life, poor as it is. You may perhaps have some 
pleasant, thrilling, glorious hours, even in a poor- 
house. The setting sun is reflected from the win- 
dows of the almshouse as brightly as from the rich 
man’s abode; the snow melts before its door as early 
in the spring. I do not see but a quiet mind may 
live as contentedly there, and have as cheering 
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thoughts, as in a palace.”” Our generation of clatter- 
ing cities needs the calm hours of Thoreau’s solitude; 
our seething society needs to go apart to Walden 
Pond and reflect upon life’s true wealth; our rotten 
materialism needs to be sweetened by a larger con- 
tact with nature; our flying progress needs to sit 
upon the stoop for an entire morning; our are light 
life needs to be taken out into the moonlight; our 
restless passion for reform needs to leave room for 
liberty of individual action; our practicality needs 
to be glorified by poetry; our colloquial Yankeeism 
needs to become cosmic. 


The Progress of Religious Thought in the United States 


George A. Gay 


S]OTHING in the universe stands still. Man is 
a progressive being. He began in imper- 
fection and he has been fighting his way to 
perfection. The goal is distant, but the 
process continues. Thought develops. All of the 
characteristics of humanity are progressive. Religion 
is one of these characteristics, and religion is pro- 
gressive. Christianity is the principal religion of the 
western world, and it moves forward. All religions 
have developed systems of thought, and these sys- 
tems are called theologies. Theologies are suscep- 
tible of growth, and our interest is centered upon the 
development of religious thought in the United States, 
particularly Protestant theological thought. 

To trace this progress we must have due regard 
for the European background, for the United States 
was settled by immigrants from the old world, and 
these people brought their religious ideas with them. 
There were in the distant or near background the ideals 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and the Puritan and Separatist movements. 
The Pilgrims, who were Separatists, landed at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, and established their tolerant 
community. Virginia was settled by English sub- 
jects, and the Established Church prevailed. Mary- 
land was a Roman Catholic colony with religious 
toleration. Pennsylvania under the Quakers was a 
‘refuge for many oppressed. Rhode Island was founded 
upon the principal of religious liberty, the absolute 
separation of church and state.. New York was a 
Dutch colony, but Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics and German Lutherans also dwelt 
there in goodly numbers, and toleration of widely 
divergent views was inevitable. 

New England, outside of Plymouth and Rhode 
Island, was largely populated by Puritans. Massa- 
chusetts, especially, was the center of their influence. 
These Puritans had come to America to set up their 
own religious establishment, and they were from the 
beginning the most powerful theological influence in 
the colonies. They were also a virile type, and their 
strong character has continued to exert a wholesome 
influence in American life. 

To understand the progress of religious thought 
in the United States we must first of all examine 
the ideas of the Puritans. 

Church and state were one according to their 
conception. In 1631 Congregationalism was made 


the state religion, and the prevailing theology was 
what is known as Calvinism. This was derived from 
John Calvin’s “Institutes of Theology.” The doc- 
trine of the absolute sovereignty of God was the 
fundamental of this system of thought. God elects 
individuals to be saved. He designs complete re- 
demption for these elect only. Fallen man is of 
himself incapable of true faith and repentance. God’s 
grace is efficacious for the salvation of the elect. 
A soul once regenerated and converted is never ul- 
timately lost. Involved with these ideas were other 
doctrines such as the total depravity of human nature, 
the substitutional atonement of Christ, whereby an 
offended and angry God was reconciled to man, and 
endless punishment in a literal hell for all but the elect. 

The progress of religious thought in the United 
States is a movement away from this strict Calvin- 
ism of the Puritans, and various streams of influences 
combined to modify this theological system of the 
Puritans. From 1720 to 1750 there was what was 
called “the Great Awakening.” This was an ex- 
periential type of religious excitement. The emphasis 
was placed upon conversion, and under the enthus- 
lastic preaching of Whitefield and others multitudes 
were stirred. The Wesleys visited America during 
this period, and the doctrine of God’s free grace and 
of man’s freedom of choice brought warmth and 
comfort. From about the year 1770 until 1830 Uni- 
versalism spread rapidly, and emphasized “‘the na- 
ture of God as love, and the final holiness and happi- 
ness of all mankind.” 

Meanwhile attempts to obtain political freedom 
developed side by side as rapidly as the movement for 
religious freedom, and both culminated in the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution of the United States. 

In 1805 Hosea Ballou, a Universalist clergy- 
man, published a book entitled ‘‘A Treatise on Atone- 
ment,” in which he advocated what is termed the 
moral theory of the atonement, that Christ died to 
make an at-one-ment between God and man. His 
main contention was that God did not need to be 
reconciled to man, but that man must be reconciled 
to God. He assailed the Trinitarian theories which 
were advocated at that time, and repudiated the idea 
of endless punishment. He taught that punishment 
for sin was remedial in nature and limited in dura- 
tion. These teachings found wide acceptance and 
occasioned hot debate. 
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By the year 1800 the Unitarians had acquired 
considerable following and William Ellery Channing 
was their unofficial leader. He stressed the dignity of 
man, and engaged in many philanthropic under- 
takings. 

Horace Bushnell, a Congregational minister, 
published a book, “Christian Nurture,” in which he 
advocated the proper religious training of the child 
and the naturalness of religion, and he was a pioneer 
in that movement which is called “progressive or- 
thodoxy.” 

Darwin’s books, “The Origin of Species’ and 
the “Descent of Man,” appeared in 1859 and 1871 
respectively, and a furious theological debate con- 
tinued for many years. The doctrine of evolution 
as set forth in those and other books found eager 
acceptance, and profoundly modified every doctrine 
cherished by orthodox Christians. More than that, 
these books introduced the scientific method into 
every department of thinking, and this led to im- 
portant changes. The outstanding preacher who 
dared to defend evolution as “‘the teaching of the 
divine method of creation as gradual” was Henry Ward 
Beecher. The hospitality to new facts which the 
adoption of the scientific method encouraged promoted 
a spirit of free inquiry in every branch of human 
thought, and this issued in a new appraisal of the 
Bible which took into consideration the discoveries 
of the students of antiquities, and which still further 
undermined the old theology. 

By the year 1900 there was sufficient agreement 
among leading theologians to permit of significant 
steps towards Christian unity, and one fruitage of 
this effort was the Federal Council of Churches in 
Christ. The war of 1914-18 also promoted unity 
for a time, people forgetting their denominational 
labels in their tremendous efforts to minister to a 
war-torn humanity. Another contribution to unity 
was the discovery by the foreign missionaries that a 
divided Christian church could not hope to win a 
permanent place in the life of the non-Christian world. 


A tendency in religion which has attracted much 
interest and which has gained large numbers is the 
emphasis upon the healing power of the Christian 
religion. On this basis large denominations have been 
organized within the past twenty-five or more years. 

The social gospel has also done much to change 
the direction of religious thought. Jesus is viewed 
in the light of his teachings as a social reformer, and 
the church is called to a crusade for the eradication 
of all of the evils of our present world order. 

At present we are witnessing a renewal of the 
controversy over the doctrine of evolution, and a 
wide-spread debate is featured in various periodicals 
and papers. 

Our task draws to its close. We have traced 
the changes in religious thought which have occurred 
in the United States. Of course, this sketch is very 
incomplete, but perhaps sufficient has been said to 
indicate some of the advances which have been made. 

The doctrine, of an angry Deity, of a humanity 
wholly depraved, of a limited election, of an evil world, 
of a personal devil, of an infallible church or an in- 
fallible book, and of a burning hell, have either dis- 
appeared or are preached in modified form. 

The right of each individual to cherish his own 
religious thought has been established. The rights of 
citizenship have also been widely extended. Lack of 
harmony between the churches is now severely criti- 
cized and the best spirits in all denominations are 
seeking ways of co-operation. Fear as the principal 
emotion in religion has been supplanted by an in- 
sistence upon love as the only adequate expression of 
religion. Great universities, wonderful philanthropies, 
extensive improvements in all human relations, are 
characteristics of to-day. Movements to eliminate 
poverty, to outlaw intoxicating liquor and narcotics, 
to place education within reach of all the people, and 
to disbar war are signs of the times. 

The progress of religious thought in the United 
States may be summed up as a movement towards 
independence, freedom, and liberal theology. 


The Romance of Another Pioneer 


XIV. Almost a Politician 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


@] PREACHED the baccalaureate sermon, at the 
41 Commencement of the Massachusetts’ Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, in June, 1898. I 
remained in that wonderfully beautiful town 
and attended the graduating exercises of Amherst 
College later during the same week. The commence- 
ment address was given by Hon. John W. Foster, the 
distinguished diplomat. A statement in that address 
startled me—in substance: The guns of Dewey at 
Manila are the call of God to the United States to 
enter the Orient as a World Power. As a matter of 
fact, we had already been for many years a World 
Power in the far East, in a much larger and nobler 
way! 

These words occupied my mind until I returned 
to Troy (N. Y.) to give my last sermon there before 
summer vacation. I preached on the theme: “Nation 
or Empire?’’ I criticized the then rising tide of public 


opinion: Let us be an empire and establish colonies in 
the far East. So far as I know, that sermon at the 
beginning of July, 1898, was the first given in America 
in condemnation of the outburst of imperialism. It 
was printed the next day in the Troy Press with favor- 
able editorial comment. It was both criticized and 
commended by other papers. 

I was deeply stirred by the many expressions of 
public sentiment which filled religious and secular 
journals during the following weeks. To me our 
people seemed to have lost their heads. We were in 
danger of yielding to the temptations of avarice, 
world dominion, and military glory. A serious na- 
tional crisisseemed athand. The old and fundamental 
ideals of our nation were in danger of being sub- 
merged by a tide of gross commercialism, an apostasy 
from the American principles of human rights and 
civil liberty. 
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Later I crowded my intense feelings on this sub- 
ject into as crisp and ringing phrases as I could com- 
mand, and the article was published by my Chicago 
friend, Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in his paper, Unity, 
under the title: “The New Political Jesuitism.” 
Among the newspapers that reprinted it was the 
Springfield Republican, which put it conspicuously on 
its editorial page. That brought a highly commend- 
atory letter from Hon. Carl Schurz, who urged me to 
send a copy to Hon. Edwin Burritt Smith, a promi- 
nent Chicago lawyer, informing him that I had done 
this at his suggestion. He also advised me to con- 
tinue to use my pen freely in behalf of this great cause. 

Mr. Smith soon asked me to prepare a pamphlet 
for free distribution, amplifying the arguments of 
my Unity article and adding others that might occur 
to me. This was published by the Anti-Imperialist 
League with the title: “The Menace to America.” 
It was given wide circulation. The longest document 
distributed by that association. Quotations from it 
and even reprints of the whole were numerous. It 
brought me commendatory letters from many promi- 
nent persons throughout the country. I especially 
prized those from former President Benjamin Har- 
rison, Gov. George S. Boutwell (at one time a member 
of President Grant’s Cabinet), president of the Anti- 
Imperialist League, and Goldwin Smith, the eminent 
scholar, then living in Toronto. 

During the years 1899 and 1900 I filled many 
columns of the Springfield Republican with contribu- 
tions on this important subject. The editor, my dear 
friend Samuel Bowles, never rejected any manuscript 
that I sent him. Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord 
(another dear friend), then a member of the Repub- 
lican staff, was exceedingly appreciative. 

During the presidential campaign of 1900 the 
Record- Herald of Chicago conducted for some weeks a 
debate on this subject. It published on its editorial 
page (on alternate days) articles representing the op- 
posing sides. Some of the ablest men in the nation 
were engaged in this spirited but friendly discussion. 
Two articles from my pen were printed, an exceptional 
courtesy, and they received hearty editorial com- 
mendations for fairness of spirit and cogency of ar- 
gument. 

It is probably true that some of the criticisms of 
the policies of our government made by a few extreme 
Anti-Imperialists were unwise under the peculiar 
conditions which then existed. But the protests of 
Anti-Imperialists in general did much to prevent the 
adoption of certain measures which would, if put in 
force, have greatly injured both the people of the 
Philippine Islands and also our own nation. 

Their condemnation of the policy of wholesale 
looting, which for a time seemed uppermost in the 
minds of many Americans; their powerful arguments 
against imperialistic ambitions in forgetfulness of the 
nobler traditions of our country; their earnest pleas 
that the welfare of the Filipino people themselves 
must be our chief consideration—these and other 
contentions made a deep impression and helped to 
save us from what would have been a national calam- 
ity if the more radical imperialists had had their way. 

We were fortunate in having in the Philippines 
during those formative years a real statesman, now 


Chief Justice William H. Taft, whose broad views, 
sound judgment, and noble spirit shaped the policy 
of our government, so far as circumstances permitted, 
in loyalty to true Americanism and for the permanent 
good of the Filipinos themselves. His keynote, The 
Philippines for the Filipinos, fortunately put a stop 
to the threatened exploitations of those Islands by 
greedy American speculators. His friendly attitude 
toward the people themselves won their confidence 
and convinced them that America was chiefly anxious 
to benefit them by popular education, honorable 
business co-operation, and protection against Asiatic 
rapacity. 

Moreover, Mr. Taft’s wise and noble attitude 
did much to moderate the lust for empire here at 
home, and to stimulate the loyalty of Americans to 
the fundamental principles of our nation. He helped 
to repress the ignoble ambition for colonization and 
install the conviction that the duty of America is to 
exercise an unselfish stewardship rather than to seek 
selfish world dominion. I think that Mr. Taft has 
not been adequately appreciated or sufficiently praised 
for his great services to the Philippines and also to 
our own country in that momentous time. 

The Anti-Imperialists early and forcibly contended 
that the military risks incident to our possession of 
those Islands would prove greater than the benefits. 
The popular opinion at that time was that we needed 
them as a basis of military operations in the Orient 
in case of troubles with Asiatic peoples. Among our 
more intelligent cittzens this was probably the major 
consideration. However, the Anti-Imperialists were 
wise when they argued that the reactions in the Orient 
from such a stand on our part would be injurious to 
ourselves, to the Philippines and to the world at large. 

They pointed out that it was not good policy to 
advertise that we expected trouble with Orientals. 
It was not helpful in our relations with the Filipinos 
to make them feel that we were using them for the 
selfish purpose of national defense. It would be far 
better to assure them that we would instead exercise 
only a defensive protectorate over their interests. 
The Anti-Imperialists argued that the policy then 
favored by so many was as vicious as that of European 
diplomacy, whose aim for ages had been self aggran- 
dizement by any and all means, however despotic or 
unjust to other nations. The world influence and the 
psychological reactions of such views as those then 
held by many American editors and statesmen have 
certainly harmed and not helped the nations of the 
earth. It was like saying to the “‘grab-what-you- 
can” diplomatists of the world: “You see, we have 
become one of your aggressive and greedy company.” 

The Anti-Imperialists were right in demanding 
that the United States maintain its nobler traditions 
of international probity and use its influence in be- 
half of a more just and friendly policy, which would 
make for the comity of nations, and, therefore, for 
the peace of the world. 

Whether our possession of the Philippines in case 
of war would prove an advantage or a liability, has 
not yet been proved—may there never be need for 
such a demonstration! But one thing is clear: That 
situation lengthens our line of defense, places us at 
the great disadvantage of long distance from our base 
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of operations, and opens a door in the rear for an 
attack by dissatisfied Filipinos themselves. 

Nearly a generation has passed since those days, 
and Anti-Imperialists now living may well find satis- 
faction in the fact that, while some of our contentions 
were not accepted (possibly better that they were 


not), nevertheless our protests did change for the 
better the public opinion of the United States. They 
helped to put an end to some harmful notions. And 
better than all else, they did aid in turning the policy 
of our government in the direction of the higher and 
nobler ideals of the wise Founders of our Nation. 


Another Chapter of the Ferry Beach Story 


A. Gertrude Earle 


RIN obedience to its motto, “Co-operation for 
&| power,” the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion lent one of its field workers to the Woman’s 

m1 National Missionary Association to act as 
Dean of the Ferry Beach Institute for 1928. It was 
a most happy and enriching experience for the lady 
who was lent. 

There are some people who seem to think that 
this Institute has less of “pep”? and general interest 
than those conducted by the other organizations. To 
all such let me say that no greater error could pos- 
sibly be made. If you enjoy a good play, attractively 
staged, thoroughly memorized, well acted, the W. N. 
M. A. Institute had such a play! If you like a 
stereopticon lecture with good slides and the story 
told by one who has seen, and knows what she is de- 
scribing, the W. N. M. A. Institute had just such a 
lecture! If you like morning devotions attractively 
planned and held strictly within the ten minutes, the 
W. N. M. A. Institute had such! 
evening of old songs and lively games, with the privi- 
lege of checkers or bridge for those who prefer, you 
found such evenings at the W. N. M. A. Institute! 
If you like old ocean at a temperature of seventy-two 
degrees Fahrenheit, that is what the Woman’s Week 
produced! If you like a real rest hour without any 
hint of rehearsals or tennis games, that could be had 
during the W. N. M. A. Institute! If you enjoy a 
lively dining-room with good songs and merry jokes, 
you would surely have been suited during W. N. M. A. 
week! That last night when all the endless questions 
about the doings of every state in the union were 
propounded by one group and answered by another, 
when enthusiastic “appreciations” brought first one 
dignified lady and then another upon her chair, the 
first arrivals of the Boy Scouts looked on in open- 
mouthed wonder. 

There were plenty of pretty girls, so quick to 
offer seats to their elders in the Quillen parlor, and 
twining their arms about the older women to draw 
them into a song. There were beautiful pictures 
never to be forgotten by those fortunate enough to 
behold. One before the fire-place in the morning with 
dear Mrs. Shinn in a chair at one side, Shirley Fitz on 
the floor in front of the crackling blaze, and between 
them ‘Mittens,’ the kitten, washing his face like a 
grown-up cat. Another was the Friendship Circle 
on the last evening. Miss Freeman led, in a dark- 
ened room, saying a few words about the fire as the 
symbol of the Source of light. Then Ruth Drowne 
lighted her candle at the fire, and her next neighbor 
took the light from her, and so on around the whole 
circle, until the room glowed with candle-light, and 
each face was a new one in the sight of every other. 


If you enjoy an . 


There was the jolly camp life for the girls in their 
teens, tenting, singing, cheering, bathing, in happy 
companionship, composing songs and gathering to- 
gether a Camp Cheery Song Book for succeeding 
groups of girls to use. 

But were there no classes at this Institute? 
O, yes, six of them every morning, three for Camp 
Cheery, Bible, Young People’s Problems, and Friends 
of Africa. At practically every class there was one 
hundred per cent attendance. One of the girls made 
a beautiful picture map of Africa, revealing to us all 
what Dorothy Etz can do with her brush. Three 
classes, also, for the women, World Relations, Friends 
of Africa, and Missions of the Universalist Church. 
A touch of the outside world was brought into Miss 
Kirk’s class in “World Relations” by a visit from 
three young college girls representing the Peace 
Caravan of the Friends’ Service Committee. Dr. 
Etz invited Miss Ruth Downing to tell the story of 
Sunburst and Friendly House to his class in Uni- 
versalist Missions, and added to its vital interest by 
stories out of his own experience in visiting our mis- 
sion fields. Miss Earle’s class in “Friends of Africa’’ 
were just a bit surprised to find how many of the 
problems of Africa are simply the problems of America 
in a different setting. Perhaps they saw labor prob- 
lems and race problems at home in a clearer light, for 
this effort to understand them on another continent. 

It seemed a little difficult to find a name to dis- 
tinguish the women’s group from that of Camp 
Cheery. We did not wish to say the voung folks and 
the old folks. The ‘“‘white-haired girls” did not quite 
meet the need for some of us who did not have white 
hair. But by and by the Dean took a lesson from 
the Y. P. C. U. book. They have an “Older Young 
People’s Conference.”” Why not call this the ““Younger 
Old People?” This group worked on their lessons, 
played games and sometimes won, sang less lustily 
than Camp Cheery, but with enthusiasm. There was 
a third group, too—the children. For them was a 
story hour in the afternoon. and active participation 
jn the handwork hour. Two boys made a picture map 
that rivaled that of Dorothy Etz, and these same 
boys held their own in the guessing games and the 
pantomime spelling match. 

Distinguished visitors honored this Institute— 
Mrs. Grace Vallentyne, National President, Mrs. 
Mattie Schonland, national corresponding secretary, 
and Miss Ruth Downing, assistant missionary at 
Friendly House. 

But now suppose we come down to cold facts. 
The registration for this Institute was forty-six, 
fourteen in Camp Cheery, and thirty-two in the 
Younger Old People’s group. Twenty-four dollars 
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was raised for the Blackmer Home girl needing hos- 
pital care, and $23.50 was secured for the Ferry Beach 
Park Association through evening entertainments. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, in charge of the book 
exhibit, sold more books than before since she has 
had charge of Mission Study. This augurs well for 
continued interest at home. 

But, dear friends, we are not satisfied. We want 
more women next year! The Boy Scouts came the first 
year, one troop strong, the next year, two groups, and 
this year three troops. Women, can’t we do as well? 
Why not three automobile loads instead of one? 
Why not four girls from a church for Camp Cheery 
instead of two? Why not just as many people as 
the Y. P. C. U. or the G.S.S. A. secure? 

And we want more distinguished visitors! Dr. 
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Adams, Dr. Lowe, Dr. van Schaick, it was mighty 
fine of you to give what you did to Ferry Beach; but 
next year, remember the W. N. M. A. week. You 
don’t know Ferry Beach thoroughly until you have 
seen it. Dear ministers of our church, come to Ferry 
Beach during the Women’s Week. We won’t ask 
you to work. You may smoke, and swim, and play 
golf. (Mr. Haney has a two hole course all laid out.) 
You may go fishing when you like. You may wear 
your old clothes all the time. But we want to know 
you better, and we want you to know the dreams and 
ideals of our “younger old people.” And we want 
our Camp Cheery girls to know you and to love you 
as the leaders of our church. 

So here’s to the W. N. M. A. Institute at Ferry 
Beach—a true success in 1928! Better still in 1929! 


A Year with a Nature Lover 


IX. When the Birds Fly South 
L. R. Talbot 


ex], bird lovers revel in the spring migration. 

eA) In March, or even earlier, we hail with 
enthusiasm the arrival of the first bluebirds, 
: robins and song sparrows and others of 
the advance guard. In April, as spring slowly and 
haltingly comes on, other birds join them. Then in 
May comes the great rush of warblers, vireos, fly- 
catchers and the rest. One day the trees shelter few 
or no birds; the next morning they are full of feathered 
songsters. 

Then after this spring flight some people re- 
luctantly put away their glasses, believing it is “‘all 
over till next year.” 

But the vast hordes of birds which went north 
so short a time ago are now on their way back. 

This whole migration has a most delightful ele- 
ment of uncertainty. In the spring we know fairly 
well, within comparatively few days, when to look 
for each species. But in the fall, we may expect al- 
most any bird at any time. 

Then there is the charm of autumn. Spring, so 
much praised by the poets, is usually a snare and a 
delusion. But in the fall the good weather often 
lingers day after day, week after week. Who could 
not enjoy a life out-of-doors in these mellow days, 
with all the glory of the autumn colors in leaves, 
grasses, ferns, to make woods and fields entrancing? 

So September is a crowded month for the nature 
lover. 

Many birds have already gone, for some years 
the migration begins as early as the end of July, and 
by mid-August it is in full swing. Some will linger 
until October or even later. But in this month count- 
less thousands are moving. Every two or three 
days there is a wave or flight of migrants. 

Every clump of birches or alders is a likely place 
for warblers. These trees are infested with aphids, 
or plant lice, a staple.article now in their diet. Black- 
throated green warblers are numerous all through the 
month. Black-throated blue, Canada, Nashville, 
parula warblers, redstarts, and Maryland yellow- 
throats areallhere. There are some blackpolls already, 
early in September, but they, with the myrtles, will 


be more numerous late in the month. With the black- 
polls there is always a chance of finding bay-breasted 
warblers, very similar to them now. 

They are bewildering. To some they present 
a hopeless task, and there are bird lovers who simply 
give up in despair. Their attitude seems to be that 
all warblers are alike now, or so nearly so that only an 
expert can tell them apart. Maybe so. Then why 
not be an expert? Can you not remember the time 
when warblers in May were very confusing? You 
thought you would never learn to tell them apart. 
But you did finally sueceed. You remembered, for 
instance, that the prairie warbler has brick-red spots 
on his back, the Canada a black necklace across a 
pure yellow breast, the parula a greenish yellow patch 
in the middle of his grayish blue back. 

Why not master the intricacies of the fall plum- 
age of these birds as well? Here is a challenge. The 
warblers now are harder to identify than they were 
in the spring, but not impossible. And they are as 
fascinating as ever. 

Every outdoors man or woman knows how with 
each new field of nature lore that we make our own 
it js as if scales had dropped from our eyes. We now 
see things which formerly we failed to understand 
and appreciate; indeed we did not even see them. 
They were there all the time, only they made no im- 
pression on us. Let it be that way this fall with the 
warblers, if you do not know them in their autumn 
dress. When you go by a thicket or pass through a 
sheltered hollow in the woods, do not be satisfied 
merely to report that there seem to be a good many 
birds there, as you have done heretofore. Make it 
definite. Pick out the dozen or more different kinds, 
each perhaps represented by two or three varieties 
of plumage, male, female, juvenile, which enliven 
the yellowing leaves of the birches. See how much 
more the woods mean to you when you know what 
these little birds all are. 

If a nature lover studies warblers only in the few 
short weeks of their northward migration, and says 
they are not for him in the fall, he is making a great 
mistake. 
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They seldom sing now, but it is not at all true, 
as some believe, that they are entirely silent. Myrtle 
warblers often sing a soft little crooning song. 

With the warblers are blue-headed vireos, some- 
times in considerable numbers. Their pretty, blue- 
gray heads and prominent white eye-rings are plainly 
seen as they feed low down in the young birches. 
Flycatchers, too, are moving. Now and then a sap- 
sucker appears, or a cuckoo. Almost any tree or 
bush-loving bird is possible, in these assorted flocks of 
migrants. Occasionally a scarlet tanager is seen, a 
queer looking creature in molting plumage, all spotted 
yellowish green, red and black. 

Bluebirds and robins are getting ready to go, but 
they are among the birds which will be here several 
weeks longer. Bluebirds sing, or rather give their 
call notes, as they migrate, and they are often heard 
far overhead. Because of this fondness for keeping 
up a “conversation” in flight, other birds like to go 
with them. 

The fields and gardens, now overgrown with 
weeds, are a rich feeding ground for sparrows. Chip- 
pies, savannas, vespers, field sparrows, and others are 
all there together, busy picking up seeds from the 
ground or feeding on the weeds themselves. With 
them are many goldfinches, and perhaps siskins, 
purple finches, juncoes; all the seed-eaters are sure to 
find these golden harvests of weeds. 

We must not forget our old friend the song 
sparrow. Do you know his fall song? It is a soft 
warble, so different from his familiar cheerful notes 
that we have all been deceived by it into believing we 
have found some rare bird, perhaps even a hitherto 
undiscovered species! Listen for it if you have never 
heard it. 

Now is the time to look for a large flight of hawks. 
Red-shouldered, red-tailed, broad-winged, sharp- 
shinned and Cooper’s pigeon, duck and sparrow hawks 
are all on their way. 

The sharp-shinned is one of the few varieties of 
hawks that are harmful. They attack almost any 
bird, large or small. I once watched one pursue a 
crow, and another time one had designs on a flicker. 
Both escaped, and in any ease flickers and crows are 
presumably large enough to take care of themselves. 
But among smaller birds, the sharp-shinned and 
Cooper’s hawks work great havoc. The observer is 
often struck by a sudden silence descending over a 
thicket full of twittering little birds; the reason is very 
likely to be the appearance of one of these dreaded 
accipiters. 

Some of us keep bird lists. Now is the time to 
check up, then seek out and find the bird we missed 
in the spring. But that is after all of small conse- 
quence if the list means only numbers, a mere enum- 
eration of birds we have seen, without any real 
attempt to become acquainted with them. Rather 
let us check up in September on what we know, how 
much we have learned about birds this year. 

There are rare birds to look for. Some of them 
do not appear at all in the spring, but may be found 
if we hunt diligently for them now. We may see a 
palm warbler, for example. Not the yellow palm, 
abundant in the east in both migrations, but the palm, 
with less yellow in the underparts. The Connecticut 


warbler is another that we in the east, in spite of his 
name, do not expect to see before fall, but may add 
to our lists now. 

Yes, there is plenty to do in September, for one 
who sets before himself the ideal.of knowing all the 
birds as they come along. 

But fascinating as these little twittering song 
birds are, the migrating shore birds call us. We must 
leave the woods and hasten to the beaches to see the 
great flocks of sandpipers and plovers wheel and turn 
in the air. There is hardly anything in all nature to 
compare with their marvelous flight. Now they all 
show dark against the sky as their backs are toward 
us, then suddenly all turn together as at a signal and 
we see only the pure silver white of their breasts and 
wings as they head the other way. 

Supposing we do not know what they are? What 
if they must remain only “‘shore birds?” We can still 
appreciate the beauty and charm of this wonderful 
performance if we can not pick out a single species. 

But we can identify them if we are patient. 
They may fly out over the water or far down the 
beach, but if they are not disturbed too much they 
will come back or we shall catch up with them and 
be able to examine them at close range. With the 
added protection from gunners which these birds now 
are given, and which they so much needed and de- 
served, they are increasing in numbers and are trust- 
ing man more than formerly. 

So let us determine to get acquainted with the 
shore birds too. We can not hurry; we must wait or 
else advance cautiously and slowly so as not to frighten 
them away. And after a while the great flock of un- 
named shore birds resolves itself into black-bellied 
plovers, or ‘‘beetle-heads,’’ semi-palmated or ‘“‘ring- 
necked”’ plovers, least and semi-palmated sandpipers, 
or “peep,” sanderlings, light gray and white at this 
time of year, red-backed sandpipers. Among them 
are a few golden plovers; they seem to be more com- 
mon in recent years. We look for stilt sandpipers, 
dowitchers, knots, other rarer birds. The beach in 
September is at its best for the bird lover. 

Out over the water are terns: common terns 
mostly, but with a good number of roseate and perhaps 
some Arctic. How magnificently they dive, often 
from far up in the air, for the fish which is their food! 
What a wonderfully graceful flight they have! Bona- 
parte’s gulls, which dive like the terns, may be here 
too. And it is not too late for the laughing gulls. 

Farther out larger birds are diving, great white 
birds with black tips to their wings. They are gannets. 

The poet sings of gathering rosebuds while we 
may. We bird lovers learn to study our birds while 
we may. This month, September, gives us our last 
chance to see many of them, the last chance, that is, 
until another year comes and with it once again the 
return of the birds. Let us stop a moment, while 
the terns and the gannets dive off there, and the shore 
birds continue to fly across the beach; let us consider 
for a while the wonder of it all. Here to-day, gone 
to-morrow, these birds are on their way to a southern 
clime. Among all the marvelous things in God’s 
great out-of-doors, is there anything more surpassingly 
wonderful, more appealing, more awe-inspiring, than 
this mystery of the birds’ migration? 
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As the Campaign Goes 


=q/T is our policy not to advocate the election of 
2 any candidate for office, but to discuss frankly 
K@ bi] and fully any principles involved in the cam- 
Bio) paign, no matter who is helped or who is hurt 
thereby. Also to discuss fairly and frankly the per- 
sonalities of the people running for office. All that 
we can do to disseminate knowledge and stir up in- 
terest in the campaign we intend to do. One of the 
greatest dangers confronting free institutions lies 
in the failure of fully half the citizens to take part in 
deciding policies and in choosing officials of the 
government. We are publishing herewith brief 
articles by one of the most distinguished Universalist 
laymen in the country, by the pastor of our Syracuse 
church, and by Mr. John R. Mott, life-long leader in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and in other 
social and religious movements. 

Referring to the first of these articles, the editor 
of Forbes Magazine, in which it is published, says the 
following: 

“Forbes is interested in politics only in so far as 
politics affect business and employment. It believes 
in presenting both sides—all sides. But, of course, 
it reserves the right to express Independent opinions 
whenever occasion arises. 

“The source of the following communication 
is so high, it comes from a man so respected as an 
outstanding figure in American business, and it is 
written from such intimate personal acquaintance 
with both candidates, that we feel sure it will interest 
readers, even those who possess a political faith 
different from that of the author of the letter.” 


THE TWO CANDIDATES 
By a Universalist Layman 

Both conventions acted exactly as I would have wished. 
The American people have the privilege of making a choice be- 
tween two men, both of whom made their way under very differ- 
ent circumstances and with very different tools. Both are ex- 
perienced in Government administration, both have initiative 
and courage, and both are men of character. 

One is a distinguished exponent of organized effort in 
every way of human endeavor, with a deep conviction that the 
welfare of every human being can be vastly improved by a 
more effective integration of human activities in organized form. 
The other is quite as hot to bring about better conditions, es- 
pecially to the lower classes needing them most, but he sees men 
functioning more as independent individuals and less in the 
organized mass. 

The end which both are seeking is the same. The approach 
is quite different, and each carries evident sincerity, because 
each is the natural product of his own experience and training. 

Over and beyond the candidates, the American people have 
the privilege of choosing between the two parties. They are not 
so widely separated in state issues, but they are widely separated 
by tradition and the spirit of approach. After all, the Republican 
Party is the conservative party, and the Democratic Party is 
the liberal party. 

It is an interesting fact that, since the war, progress in in- 
ternational relations has been made largely through the liberal 
parties in all countries. No progress could have been made in 
Germany if the Nationalists had been in power. No progress 
was made in France until Herriot broke the back of Poincaire’s 
resistance. Little progress was made in England, and I venture 
the guess that no Dawes Plan would have existed had the Labor 
Party not then been in power. Our own record shows the normal 
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and natural resistance of the conservative party to co-operation. 
For the most part, it is a party necessarily of less sympathy and 
more suspicion. I have no doubt but what Mr. Hoover knows 
more about our foreign relations than Mr. Smith. I have no 
doubt but what Mr. Hoover has understanding, sympathy, and 
a desire to improve men’s condition everywhere. He has, how- 
ever, much resistance in his party to overcome. 

And so we are going to a choice, a most interesting one, 
with Democracy functioning at her best. Even if all the people 
can not see the candidates in person, they will be able to hear 
them, and perhaps in another four years they will be able to see 
them too, and then the great town meeting will look at and 
listen to its candidates and choose a President, just as the old 
New England town meeting chose its selectman. 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS, PERSONALITIES AND 
PRINCIPLES 
By the Rev. Dr. F. W. Betts 

Any candid and careful survey of national politics in this 
year 1928 ought to begin with congratulations to the American 
people. It is doubtful if during the whole history of the United 
States the candidates for the Presidency were more capable and 
experienced than the two men, one of whom is certain to be 
our next President. Herbert Hoover and Governor Smith have 
come up along different paths, from different beginnings. That 
is as it should be in America. The man who comes out of a New 
York City tenement and makes his way to public favor from the 
sidewalks of New York, and the man who comes out of a humble 
home on a village street and makes his way around the world 
to public favor, are both alike entitled to the respect of all good 
citizens. It is a mean and contemptible jealousy or prejudice 
which denies to either man his right to honor and his merited 
success. 

Justice demands and political intelligence justifies the con- 
fidence that the election of either Hoover or Smith will put the 
best interests of the United States in the keeping of an experienced 
and honest man who will serve his country faithfully. Along 
with this confidence goes another thought which will not down. 
One of these men will be elected. One of them will be defeated. 
One of them will have toiled and climbed all his life, only to be 
denied his great desire. Whichever one this is, many of us will 
regret that his services will be lost to the public good. 

Who will be elected is a question asked everywhere. This 
is the season of the political prophet. He flourishes like the 
grasshopper, for a day. November frosts will chill his ardor and 
he will be busy then telling why it did not happen as he foretold. 
The election of the President is on the lap of the gods. One 
man’s guess is as good as another’s. Those who are certain that 
they know who our next President will be must be mind readers 
of to-morrow. The decision next November will be made by 
those who do not yet know how they are going to vote. How they 
decide will depend upon how public opinion crystallizes about 
certain issues which have not yet taken definite form. No one 
knows how the “‘dry’’ vote in the South, or the ‘‘wet’’ vote in the 
North, the “farmer vote” in the West or the “‘conservative vote”’ 
in the Hast will solidify itself. It may dissipate into thin air and 
echoes of noisy protest or it may grow and intensify until it acts 
with instinctive solidarity. In politics as in other affairs the 
best made plans of men and mice go awry when gusts of emo- 
tionalism or the tides of great convictions sweep over the land. 
The politicians on both sides have their plans. They will issue 
books of instructions for spell-binders. They will try to keep 
the political plows in their furrows. Ordinarily they succeed. 
The Democrats propose to keep their speakers talking about 
some things. The Republicans will do their best to keep their 
speakers talking about other things. But the people have a 
way, sometimes, of thinking about still other things. 

Let us hope it will be that way this Presidential year. If 
the Democrats insist upon talking about a repeal of the Eigh- 
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teenth Amendment, and if the Republicans insist upon talking 
about the tariff, every thoughtful person knows that some one 
ought to talk about something else. Whatever we may think of 
the Eighteenth Amendment that is water gone over the dam. 
In the whole history of the United States no Constitutional 
Amendment has ever been repealed. There is not a child alive 
in the United States to-day who will live to see the Eighteenth 
Amendment repealed. That issue is not practical politics. The 
manner of enforcement, the fate of the Volstead Act, the bureau- 
eratic and despotic snooping into the private life of American 
citizens, the abominable hypocrisy of many who vote dry and 
are as wet as water rats under their skins, are things which be- 
long to practical politics and the sooner we have courage to deal 
with them honestly the better for our country. The same thing 
is true of the tariff. It is not a real issue. There are no free 
traders. There are many who deplore the manipulation of the 
tariff in the interests of personal and corporate greed. Talk 
about that and about how the tariff can be made to contribute 
to the prosperity of our whole population and not to the pros- 
perity of a class, and we shall have something to think about 
that will belong to the realm of statesmanship. 

As the case stands now, and as the managers of both parties 
are trying to shape the issues for the campaign, we shall hear 
little or nothing about certain issues which are mountains to 
the little issues which the public will be fed upon. 

There is a little book entitled ‘“‘Power Control,” by H. S. 
Rauschenbusch and Harry W. Laidler, which every American 
citizen ought to read. I shall not pre-judge the issue, but it is an 
issue which will come home to every American within the next 
twenty-five years. We are in the midst of one of those vast 
economic transformations which will change the face of society. 
Within a few years there will not be a coal-fed engine on an 
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furnace in an American home. American light, heat and power, 
the fundamentals of our economic life, will be from electricity. 
Electricity and its generating power will be nation-wide and 
unified and consolidated. There is no more important issue in 
American life than power, and power control. 

Another neglected issue is that of international relations. 
Everybody in public life seems to touch this gingerly if at all. 
How many of us comprehend that this great international 
situation which involves the good will or the ill will of the world 
has never been presented to the American people, but is being 
handled by bureaucratic departments at Washington? There is 
astory of a Levite and a Samaritan which humanity has cherished 
for nineteen centuries as a standard of conduct. The world is 
calling us the Levite who passes by on the other side. Are we 
the Levites? Again I do not pre-judge the issue. But it is an 
issue. It is an issue that will have more to do with deciding 
the peace of nations when the crisis comes than all the proposed 
treaties of Secretary Kellogg, as excellent as these treaties are. 

Some of us are going to have our difficulties when deciding 
whether to vote for Hoover or Smith in November. Some of 
us have voted for Smith again and again. Some of us believe 
he is one of the greatest Governors New York State has had. 
Some of us believe he is fitted for the Presidency by his long 
experience. Some of us are not interested in his wet campaign. 
Some of us despise the mean prejudice that would deny him the 
Presidency because of his religion. 

Then there is Herbert Hoover. Back there in the years of 
the World War, and down through the Mississippi River flood, 
those of us who watched him came to believe that here was a 
man with a soul, who knew how to get things done, and done for 
the good of humanity. He has grown on us as one of the most 
capable executives in the world to-day. When men sneer at him 
as a calculating machine the answer is, ‘Yes, a calculating 
machine with imagination.” It was said of Cecil Rhodes that 
he thought in continental dimensions. Hoover has done that. 

So here we are, not knowing just where we are going or 
just what we are going to do, but absolutely certain that there 
is very little danger of our going far wrong whether we vote for 
Hoover or Smith in November. 


The American people can safely enter upon this campaign 
frowning upon all intolerance and bigotry, glad to let the people 
pick their choice, and then insisting that this choice address 
himself during the next four years to those great problems of 
prosperity and good will which at home and abroad will enable 
this nation to occupy that place of leadership among the nations 
of the earth which is the supreme responsibility of a country so 
vast, so rich, so powerful as ours. —Syracuse Herald. 


HOW DR. MOTT FEELS 


The thoroughness and up-to-dateness of his mental processes 
and methods, combined with his practical. bent, show Mr. 
Hoover’s rare qualification for constructive statesmanship. 

His sensitive and strong social conscience and his keen re- 
sponsiveness to forward-looking proposals and measures for 
further social welfare are imperatively needed in the leadership 
of the nation and the life of the world during the years right be- 
fore us. I would find it impossible to name any man in public 
life who, within the range of his opportunities, has demonstrated 
his possession and use of such qualities in a more helpful and 
satisfying way. 

His wide and thorough knowledge of the life, mentality, 
and trends of the peoples of Europe, Asia, Latin America, and 
Australasia rarely equips him for fostering most helpful inter- 
national relations, especially from the American point of view. 
In recent world journeys I have had occasion to observe this 
again and again. Few are in a position to appreciate what an 
extensive and highly efficient staff he has built up and developed 
in the widely-flung activities of the Department of Commerce. 
What other country to-day has such prompt and reliable reports, 
with all that this means for the furtherance of the interests of 
industry, commerce and finance, and of right understanding 
with other nations? 

One of the greatest tasks before America to-day is that of 
assimilating or weaving in the strong strains which the foreign 
elements in our population are so well able to supply. Right 
here Hoover is in a class by himself. He has an appreciation of 
all these peoples, based on intimate knowledge of their back- 
grounds, distinctive qualities, and aspirations, and they have 
confidence in him, and all this would go far to ensure much needed 
progress in the assimilative process. 

In his exceptional activity in meeting great emergencies 
and crises in the pathway of disasters, and in his administration 
of great humanitarian projects, he has revealed a rare spirit of 
tolerance, a large comprehension, and an appreciation of men of 
different national, racial, and religious backgrounds. What 
does this not make possible in the service of a complex, cos- 
mopolitan nation like our own? 

In my contacts with youth all over the land, in the South 
as well as the North, I have observed that he commands to a 
remarkable degree the confidence and following of young men 
and young women, not only in the schools and colleges, where 
it is significant that he has carried all the polls, but also among 
the youth outside such institutions. By his governing ideals, 
his habits, and his life record from the days of boyhood and 
young manhood, as well as his attitude toward the great moral 
issues of our day, he is fitted to be just such an example to the 
youth of the land as they should find in their President. 


* * * 


TEN RULES FOR TRUE PATRIOTS 


Ten commandments for true patriots which he declared 
should be taught each new generation were given recently by 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University in an address on 
“Wducation and True Patriotism,’ before the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

“Education,” said President Marsh, “is the indispensable 
means by which society shapes its ends and determines its progress. 
It is the function of the teacher to interpret the past, preserve 
the present and determine the future. It is impossible to capi- 
talize society so strongly that its accumulated moral strength 
will not subside and ultimately end in bankruptcy unless its 
strength is renewed in each new generation. That means that 
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every generation is faced with the necessity of saving society. 
Hence each new generation must be taught, among other things, 
the following ten commandments of true patriotism: 

**1_ ‘Thou shalt place only good and worthy men in positions 
of power, for every one to whom unmerited power is given en- 
dangers the very essence of power. 

“2. Thou shalt enact just and equal laws, for it is by law 
that individual conduct is socially controlled. 

“3. Thou shalt enforce the laws upon all alike, without de- 
lay and without fear or favor, for delay causes fermentation of 
unsocial propaganda, and favoritism tips the scales of justice. 

““4_ Thou shalt obey and reverence all laws as the political 
religion of the Nation, for disrespect for law is a sign of social 
disintegration. " 

“5. Thou shalt learn to think straight so that license be not 
mistaken for liberty, nor the clamor of mob psychology for publie 
opinion, for social liberty is more important than personal 
liberty, and an enlightened public opinion is to mob psychology 
what sanity is to insanity. 

“6. Thou shalt appreciate solid attainment of national 
character, for it is the toilsome evolution of ages that crowns it- 
self our Federal Union. 

“7. Thou shalt be tolerant of progressive change, for the 
surest way to avoid revolution is to encourage evolution. 

“8. Thou shalt not glorify war. 

“9. Thou shalt overcome fear. It is fear that causes a 
nation to arm against possible foes. Fear leads to suspicion; 
suspicion ripens into hate; hate eventuates in war. 

**10. Thou shalt develop an intelligent and vital patriotism. 
A true patriot must be ready to die for his country, if need be, 
when his country is right; and he must be just as ready to die to 
make his country right, if need be, when it is wrong.” 

= ~ a 
NON-ENFORCEMENT AND LOCAL OPTION 
Byron A. Mead 

Prohibition in this country grew out of a reaction against 
the evils of the use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage under prac- 
tically unrestricted sale. The first move to curb the use of liquor 
was made not long after the close of the War of Independence. 
In the colonies, and later in the states, rum and other liquors 
were in evidence at all social functions and public gatherings 
large and small. Liquors formed a large part of the stock of 
every grocery and every country store; and taverns with their 
open bars were numerous in rural communities as well as in towns. 

The first efforts of those who were aroused over the de- 
moralizing effects of liquor drinking were confined to urging a 
temperate use. It was not until 1826 that total abstinence was 
urged, and even then it was abstinence from distilled liquors 
only. ‘Ten years later at the second national convention oi tem- 
perance workers it was resolved that the only effective basis for 
temperance work was total abstinence from all drinks that can 
intoxicate, whether fermented juices, like beer and wine, or dis- 
tilled liquors such as rum, brandy, whiskey. The most effective 


effort of those days was begun in Baltimore by a group of hard © 


drinkers who started in 1840 what is known as the “Washing- 
tonian Movement.” It was an appeal by some who suffered 
from the drink habit for drinkers to abstain. It was organized 
moral suasion formed to secure total abstinence and to reform 
the drunkards. 

The Washington Movement received a ready response in 
the State of Maine. But it was not long before it was seen that 
if the great gains made through the efforts of the Washingtonian 
Temperance Societies were to be held there must be a more 
effective restriction of the sale of liquors than could be secured 
under license measures. The open saloons, whether under high 
or low license, recruited the ranks of drinkers as fast as the moral 
suasion efforts reduced them. In 1844 the Maine Legislature was 
petitioned for a prohibitory law and two years later a law was 
enacted prohibiting the sale in the state of alcoholic liquors 
except for medicinal and mechanical purposes. The prohibition 
idea had various vicissitudes for a series of years. The Civil 
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War interrupted temperance work. Finally in 1883 a popular 
vote put the prohibition principle into the state constitution. 

From the moment that constitutional prohibition began to 
restrict effectively the sale of liquor in the state of Maine the 
liquor interests, through their friends, raised the cry, ““Prohibition 
is a failure. It is not and can not be enforced. Local option 
is a more effective temperance measure.” The present appeal 
for state option is simply an extension of the old cry by the 
same class of backers who began shouting “‘Non-enforcement” 
or “Local Option” fifty years ago. 

Who are the instigators of the movement to repeal the 
Volstead Act? Men who want to make money selling liquor 
and individuals who are determined to have liquor when they 
want it, regardless of the effect of their influence on the com- 
munity. They care nothing for the many who can not use liquor 
at all without abusing it. Do we hear any talk about total 
abstinence from those most interested in repealing the national 
prohibition law? Not by many jugfuls. Those most interested 
in breaking down the prohibition idea are persons who are seek- 
ing to have more liquor sold and consumed, not less. 

There are some individuals who are evidently sincere in 
thinking they are working for temperance when they are echo- 
ing the ery of the liquor interests about non-enforcement. If 
violation of a law is valid argument for its repeal, then we can 
have no laws regulating the sale of liquor. There is no more 
illegal selling to-day in our large centers than there was in the 
palmy days of license, and an examination of the police records 
of arrests for selling without a license in Boston or New York 
or Chicago, will support my statement. 

Those who declare to-day that prohibition is a failure, that 
it has accomplished nothing for temperance, have made either a 
very superficial or a highly prejudiced survey. If prohibition 
has accomplished nothing else, it has thrown a strong protection 
around the many who can not use liquors at all and use them 
moderately. And itis largely through the use of liquor by this 
class that a community suffers the most. By doing this it has 
thrown a strong protection around the middle-class home. All 
the suggestions which have been made by the advocates of modi- 
fication and repeal of the Volstead Act, if carried into effect, 
would break down this protection of the middle-class home. 


= ~ = 
UNITARIANS AND GOVERNOR SMITH 
(From the Boston Herald.) 


Under date of Aug. 12 the New York World carried an edi- 
torial with this statement: “The Springfield Republican attacks 
the Unitarian general conference, which has just voted that no 
Roman Catholic should be President.” The last general con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Association was held at 
Washington in October, 1927, and to the best of our knowledge 
and belief no body of Unitarians in any gathering whatsoever has 
ever passed any such resolution. 

On July 17 at one of the sessions of the summer meetings 
at Star Island there was a debate on the question, “‘Should a 
Roman Catholic be President of the United States?” Dr. Car- 
lyle Summerbell, minister of the Roslindale Unitarian church, 
took the affirmative, and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of 
the Christian Register, the negative. The decision gave che de- 
bate to Dr. Dieffenbach, but this decision was on the merits of 
the debate, and not on the question itself, nor was it a unani- 
mous decision, the vote standing about two to one in favor of 
the negative. 

To take the informal vote of less than 100 unofficial at- 
tendants upon a gathering having no official connection with 
the American Unitarian Association and erect it as a formal ex- 
pression of denominational opinion of a not unimportant fellow- 
ship of churches, not only misinterprets the actual facts in the 
case, but does us a cruel injustice. Your kindness will be greatly 
appreciated if you will assist us in correcting this extraordinary 
statement. 

George F. Paiierson, 
Administrative Vice-Presideni, American Uniiarian Association. 
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Reactions éf Our Readers 


THE FOOLISH LETTERS 


Last week we told our people why we publish both signed 
and unsigned lettrs. Here we add a word about the foolish letters. 
The worst of these never see the light of day. They go to a 
special file where some day one of our post-graduate students in 
psychiatry will turn for illuminating material. But we like to 
slip in a letter now and then which throws cold water on our 
doctrine of faith in man. We are strong for the doctrine, but 
we need to know that fairly good people have various kinds of 
mental kinks, weird notions, deep prejudices. We publish a few 
letters as solemn warnings against some kinds of thinking. We 
publish others as warnings against some kinds of feeling. We 
say to ourselves we can easily make as great a spectacle of our- 
self in our writings. The foolish letter as well as the wise letter 
does good. It isasolemn warning. That anybody will be led 
astray by such letters or induced to share the foolish views or 
attitudes we do not believe. Our doctrine of faith in man does 
come to our rescue here. 

The Editor. 


ie 


PORTLAND APPROVES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enclose check to renew my subscription to the Christian 
Leader. 

I think the Leader has the true ring and should have a place 
in every Universalist family. It is a most welcome visitor in our 
home, and is treasured not only for its grace and power, but for 
its Christian spirit. Much as I cherish the name Universalist, 
I heartily approve the substitute, Christian, for the Leader. 

H.S. Whitman. _ 

Portland, Me. 

* * 


PORTLAND DISAPPROVES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The marked copy of your paper received, containing a very 
earnest and sincere letter as to vivisection, and below it some 
weak, trivial and sarcastic comments signed “The Editor.” 

Sending me this paper appears to be intended as an answer 
to my protest as to your eulogy of a Japanese vivisector, who 
deserved to be ignominiously returned to his country for the 
deeds of horror calculated to propagate disease which he per- 
petuated in the United States upon human beings. 

Your comments could not be considered an answer either 
to the Philadelphia letter or mine, as you can not meet, and so 
ignore the great matter of human vivisection. Any one who could 
look unmoved by indignation upon the mutilated, disfigured 
face with sightless eye of the young orphan girl whose picture I 
sent you, could be no more a friend to human beings than to 
animals. 

When previously writing you I thought there might be 
matters connected with vivisection of which you did not know, 
but now feel there is reason to believe that, the great question 
of right and wrong meaning little to you, you sinned with knowl- 
edge, and that your adhering to the Rockefeller Institute, also 
known as the “Rockefeller Hell,” is because it represents the 
enormous wealth which is a shrine where many worship. 

M.C. Yarrow. 

Portland, Me. 

* * 


A PROPHETIC ERROR 


To the Editor of the Leader: f 

You need not temporize, you need not apologize, you need 
not cancel my subscription. That the Leader should be guilty of 
such violation of propriety is in itself a forceful rebuke, and, let 
it be hoped, effective retribution. But let us have done with 
futile reproaches, and come to the discussion. In the “‘Cruising’’ 
article, issue of Aug. 18, the following sentence appears: ‘““The 
talented young lady from the parsonage at Bath, Me., gave a 


beautiful recital.” Now, Mr. Editor, I ask you to consider my 
circumstance, my position, my feelings. From the lady who 
gave the recital I have yet to hear, but fate is certain and swift 
in all such cases. The fact that said lady has an able-bodied 
husband is extremely likely to complicate matters. How hardly 
shall my life henceforth be safe in the city of Augusta! 

Yet my charitable and forbearing disposition might bear 
all this, risking the future with its pressing demands for ex- 
planations. If that, serious as it is, were the whole story, I should 
even now hold my peace. But from anether quarter, too ur- 
gently for evasion, too searchingly for denial, I am beset with 
requests to furnish an explanation of what I consider it your 
affair to do the explaining. A constant verbal nemesis dogs my 
footsteps; profoundly does the inquirer rake the secret channels 
of my heart. And all this in the bright morning of my career! 

Let the facts be stated: There is no young lady, talented or 
otherwise, just now describable as ‘“‘from the parsonage at Bath.” 
The error in your article, in its results, tends to suggest that there 
may be no such young lady in the future. And then wouldn’t 
you feel sorry? 

Let the Leader tell the truth in its original and perfect ver- 
sion. Let it avoid embarrassing errors of the kind indicated. 
Let it continue, as in the past, to stand for the spirit of “‘good 
clean American fun.”’ 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 

East Weare, N. H. 


* * 


WHO REPEALED THE MULLEN GAGE ACT? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of your correspondents last week charged that Gover- 
nor Smith violated his oath of office by urging repeal of the Mul- 
len Gage state law for enforcement of prohibition. We suggest 
that the gentleman read the memorandum Governor Smith filed 
with his approval of the action of the legislature. Any further 
time he may have I suggest he spend on the Ten Commandments, 
especially the one about bearing false witness. ~ 

As the gentleman seems to be a Republican, it may interest 
him to have a fellow Republican tell him that the New York 
legislature which repealed the Mullen Gage law was Republican 
in both branches. 

Truth Lover. 


Begs 


THE WORD UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

More and more, as each week’s issue of the Christian Leader 
comes to me, am I constrained to take off my hat (it’s off now, 
actually) to your editorial management of our denominational 
paper! 

This word Universalism, however, brings me face to face 
with that intensely stimulating and interesting “‘Reaction’’ of 
Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, in the Aug. 4 issue. How I wish this “‘Dr. 
Nash on the Word Universalism’”’ letter might reach the eyes 
and hearts of every Christian man and woman in this world of 
ours. I am glad it is reaching the great body of Universalists 
it is, though I see a great many Universalists who never get to 
read a single issue of our wonderful weekly. 

How Dr. Nash’s ‘“‘Reaction’”’ made me wish again that our 
wonderful denominational paper were still known as the Uni- 
versalist Leader—and I do not mean in any sectarian sense, but 
as a real challenge to the world and especially to our own people, 
for whom it is assumed, after all, the paper is published, that they 
might catch or re-light the vision in their soul for that same dream 
and hope spoken of in Hebrews 11! Might we not reconsecrate 
ourselves to the challenge of that same vision which says, ‘“‘And 
these all died, not having received the promise, God having 
provided some greater things for them, that they, without us, 
should not be made perfect.”’ 

I am saying Amen in my heart to all that Dr. Nash said, to 
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the great-hearted, clear-minded editor and to the many, many 
Reactions which never are printed—only because they are never 
written—as well as to the wonderful ones which I read in every 
issue. 
Wm. D. Harrington. 
Galveston, Ind. 


* * 


FROM THE GRAND ELECTORAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
CALIFORNIA I. O. G. T. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I doubt the propriety of publishing in any church paper such 
a tirade of reckless falsehoods as appeared in the Leader for Aug. 11 
under the title of Temperance vs. Prohibition. I believe in being 
fair, but certain basic religious truths and certain fundamental 
concepts of morality are not debatable in Christian churches. 

Among other fundamental concepts of morality such as 
honesty, chastity, truthfulness, etc., the Universalist church in 
common with nearly all Christian communions in America, holds 
a fundamental moral concept that the traffic in intoxicants is 
essentially evil. 

Benjamin Rush, the father of the anti-alcoholic movement 
in America was a Universalist. In1828,just one hundred years 
ago, the Universalist General Convention went on record in favor 
of total abstinence from alcoholic beverages. In 1853 the Uni- 
versalist State Convention of Maine went on record as favoring 
the Maine probihitory law. All the other New England states 
and several of the middle western states followed the example of 
Maine when the question of prohibition arose in their several 
states. So far as I know our attitude has always been one of 
hostility to the liquor traffic. , 

The following resolutions adopted by the Universalist 
State Convention of Ohio in 1884, voice, in my opinion, the 
sentiments of 90 per cent of the Universalists of the United 
States: 

“‘We regard Intemperance as the greatest evil afflicting the 
world and obstructing the progress of the work of the Christian 
Church. We regard the liquor traffic as the greatest debaucher 
of the citizen, and hence the greatest danger to our civil and 
religious institutions. 

“We urge our people to more earnest effort in the work of 
pledging the people to abstain totally from the use of all alcoholic 
beverages. 

‘*We believe legal prohibition to be the only adequate remedy 
for thie great wrong, and we urge our people to use every honor- 
able means to bring about this result.” 

All readers of the Leacer welcome any discussion which 
would be in any way helpful in solving the problems of alco- 
holism, but the letter under discussion makes no attempt to make 
any helpful suggestions or constructive criticisms. It is simply 
vituperative abuse of those who have sought the destruction 
of the legalized liauor traffic. 

The writer states that all bootleggers favor prohibition. 

This is a statement of a fact with a reckless disregard as to 
its truth or falsehood which is one form of misstatement. No- 
body knows how bootleggers vote. Nobody has ever attempted 
to take a straw vote of all the bootleggers on this question. 
There is not a scintilla of evidence that bootleggers favor pro- 
hibition. 

There is no more reason to assert that all bootleggers are 
prohibitionists than there is to assert that ‘‘all horse thieves are 
Democrats.” 

The writer states that in the old days a drunkard was a 
fallen brother to be saved, if possible, by sympathy and kindly 
persuasion. Now he is a criminal, a man to be hunted by the 
minions of the law, to be fined or jailed or both. That is a de- 
liberate falsehood. Drunkenness was a crime long before pro- 
hibition was thought of, and the writer knows it. The only 
change that prohibition has made is that it has made the drunk- 
ard maker a criminal as well as the drunkard. 

The writer also states that no attempt is made now to re- 
claim drunkards. That statement is also not true. The Salva- 
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tion Army and the rescue missions are doing the same work 
reclaiming the victims of alcoholism, and they are practically all 
Prohibitionists. The only reason that not as many drunkards 
are being reclaimed now as there were in the old days is that 
there are not as many drunkards now as there were in the good 
old days of the open saloon. 

The writer objects to the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act because they were not voted upon by the people. 
This is foolish. There is no such thing as a federal referendum, 
and the writer knows it. 

The proponents of prohibition secured federal action in the 
only way possible, by act of Congress. If the Volstead Act is 
not valid no act of Congress is valid. The only way to do things 
differently is to change our form of government. 

Tf the Eighteenth Amendment is not valid the original Con- 
stitution is not valid, and the Declaration of Independence was 
not valid. Neither of them was ever voted upon by the people. 

Any man who would argue that we were still lawfully sub- 
jects of the British Crown because the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had never been voted upon by the people would be 
sent to an insane asylum. But it is no more foolish than the 
same objection to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Furthermore there is no reason to believe that the Eighteenth 
Amendment does not represent the sentiments of a majority of 
the people of the United States. When it was adopted 70 per 
cent of the people of the United States were living under pro- 
hibitory laws, state laws in thirty-two states, county, city and 
town laws in hundreds of communities in the other states, prac- 
tically all of them passed by a direct vote of the people. Eighty- 
six per cent of all the members of state legislatures in the United 
States voted to ratify the amendment. It is not very probable 
that they were elected by a minority of the people. 

L. A. Swan. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * 
EPISCOPALIANS FAVOR MODIFICATION 
To the Editor of the Leader: ‘ 

I realize that it is perfectly useless to debate prohibition 
with anybody. Those who favor modification are too disgusted 
with the mentality of the drys to try. Those who favor the 
Eighteenth Amendment place it in a class with the Sermon on 
the Mount or the Apostles’ Creed. However, before the editor 
clamps down the lid let me cite the recent poll of more than 
2,000 Protestant Episcopal clergymen: 72.2 per cent said pro- 
hibition was not a success in their locality, 27.8 per cent said it 
was; 63.2 per cent replied that the law had been in effect long 
enough to give it a fair trial, 36.8 per cent said it had not; 78.8 
per cent said that the prohibition law was not the best solution 
for the temperance problem, and 21.7 per cent said it was; 67.4 
per cent stood for modification of the Volstead Act and almost 
half, viz. 49.2 per cent, favored the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. These men are not unpatriotic citizens. They 
are not unintelligent. They are not wine bibbers. Ought we 
nou av least to study with some care what they propose? 

Ex- Universalist. 
* * 
FROM A CLEVELAND LAWYER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Aug. 11 is an article entitled ‘“Temperance 
vs. Prohibition,’ which you say is by one of the most ‘‘distin- 
guished” of our Universalist ministers. Will you not publish 
the name of the author? I feel quite sure there are many persons 
in our denomination who would be interested to know who he is. 
His convictions are so pronounced that he, of course, would have 
no objections to being known as the author. 

In your comment you bespeak for him a tolerant hearing 
and a fair consideration of his views upon their merits. Do you 
think his article displays any considerable amount of tolerance 
for those who take a different view of the subject? 


H. H. Henry. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


eo + - 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


901. Ned H. Murchie, Calais, Maine. 
Annie Harmon Murchie. 
902. Allen Gregg and Wife, Centerville, Ohio. 
903. Mrs. J. K McKenzie, Rumford, Maine. 
Hon. James Brown. 
904. Mrs. Cora L. Stevens, Plymouth, Mass. 
Charles W. Lanman. 
905. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Manter, Winchester, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Manter. 
906. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Manter, Winchester, Mass. 
Lena A. Mann. 
907. Florence M. Joyce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
908. Mrs. Harriet L. Kenyon, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Hannah C. Farris. 
909. Mary T. Bowler, Pomona, Calif. 
W. W. Bowler. 
910. Mary T. Bowler, Pomona, Calif. 
Mrs. Mary A. Bowler. 
911. Mrs. Emily P. Buckner, Wichita, Kansas. 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Paddon. 
912. Louisa L. Magraw, Aurora, Illinois. 
Ella A. Magraw. 
913. Mrs. John S. Bartlett, Lynn, Mass. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Doak. 
914. Mrs. John S. Bartlett, Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Doak. 
915. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 
T. Bailey Clackner. 
916. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 
William J. Boyle. 
917. The Misses Sibley, Salem, Mass. 
Joseph Abbott Sibley. 
918. The Misses Sibley, Salem, Mass. 
Mary J. W. Sibley. 
919. Mrs. Ella Worth Pendergast, Redstone, N. H. 
Abigail Thompson Jones. 
920. Emma B. Howe, Hartford, Conn. 
T. J. Boardman. 
921, Emma B. Howe, Hartford, Conn. 
Mary Ellis Boardman. 
922. Hattie M. Weston, Freeport, Maine. 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Weston. 
923-924. G. L. Stevens, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodrow Wilson, the Emancipator of Strife. 
925. G. L. Stevens, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward W. Bok. 
926. Florence M. Hanford, Rochester, N. Y. 
927. Mrs. Julia C. Fuchs, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Louise Ripont Flach. 
928. John Trickey, Lynn, Mass. 
John Trickey. 
929. John Trickey, Lynn, Mass. 
Marion E. Trickey. 
930. Mrs. Clara E. Pitcher, Spray, N. C. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Day. 
931. Mrs. Clara E. Pitcher, Spray, N. C. 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore W. Pitcher. 
932. May E. Lord, Dixon, Illinois. 
John L. Lord. 
933. May E. Lord, Dixon, Illinois. 
Mary Warner Lord. 


934. 


Henry F. Amory, Melrose, Mass. 
S. Lillian Amory. 
Minnie L. Farnsworth, Melrose, Mass. 
George W. Farnsworth. 
E. R. Willard, Williamsville, Vt. 
Mrs. F. B. Chapman, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Abbie Dewey, Bradford, Penn. 
George Peterson Dewey, killed in the World War. 
Mrs. N. V. Perry, Atlanta, Ga. 
James and Anna Beveridge, Hollis, N. Y. 
James and Anna Beveridge, Hollis, N. Y. | 
George B. B. Lamb and Antoineite S. Lamb. 
James and Anna Beveridge, Hollis, N. Y. 
' George and Emma G. Lamb. 
James and Anna Beveridge, Hollis, N. Y. 
Dana Storrs Lamb. 
James and Anna Beveridge, Hollis, N. Y. 
Eva Bigelow Lamb. 
Susie Farnsworth Smith, Melrose, Mass. 
Eliza A. (Mrs. George W.) Farnsworth. 
Charles Bell, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Byron E. Chapman and Jennie C. Waters, Little Falls, N: Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph K. Chapman. 
Mrs. Carrie Finn Green, Dalton, Penn. 
George Glaze. 
Mrs. Carrie Finn Green, Dalton, Penn. 
Eliza Glaze. 
Mrs. Carrie Finn Green, Dalton, Penn. 
Charles C. Glaze. 
Mrs. Carrie Finn Green, Dalton, Penn. 
William S. Glaze. 
Mrs. Harold Clarke, Longmeadow, Mass., and Mr. Fred- 
eric Butterfield, Redland, Cal. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Butterfield. 
Miss Mary C. Mills, Somerville, Mass. 
Mrs. Asha M. Mills and Mr. John F. Mills. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 


Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 


Serie Ssh. steve! LOREM tens cis Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30 .... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 
INIETINS (Be Mee Bote cs 5 GOO REID SID eapoin ori Oc IBY ana ss 
Streaand Nim Der ame &octeielsiaievs cuit aiatavele seretateotars a Las 
Citiveand SLALG «bernie tame ie sicls ete! ores she siateieisieeddioreles 
Datel iy sates 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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The soul of religion is the practick part—John Bunyan. 


Christianity and Social Adventuring 
Edited by Jerome Davis. (The Century 

Company. $2.50.) 

This companion volume to ‘‘Business 
and the Church,’ by Jerome Davis of 
Yale, will be welcomed by those interested 
in the practical interpretation and ap- 
plication of religious faith as a book 
bringing under one cover a large amount 
of valuable material by different author- 
ities. The range of subjects is large, 
covering such topics as civic righteousness, 
social agencies, child dependents and 
delinquents, social and mental hygiene 
and health, industry, recreation and jails, 
etc. Each chapter is contributed by 
a different author, a specialist in his 
own field, who speaks with knowledge as 
well as sympathy and from the viewpoint 
of practical experience rather than that 
of theoretical speculation. While the 
inspirational aim sometimes predominates, 
the matter is for the most part practical, 
concrete and useful. 

In the editing of this volume the author 
has done us an admirable service. He has 
pointed the way upon which many pro- 
gressive ministers are already venturing, 
a way which leads to spiritual dynamics 
and the regeneration of religious values 
and life. Science has brought God down 
from the heavens. Abstract mysticism 
is discredited. Miracle and the super- 
natural give way before the increasing 
wonder and beauty of the daily miracle. 
Religion must alter its course in the light 
of new truth. How? This volume is 
the answer. Remove the supernatural 
and the sacerdotal from religion and there 
is nothing left but conduct. If we men of 
to-day do not live our faith, then there is 
nothing to it at all. The purpose of a 
prophetic church is to build its ideals into 
the life of the world. It is the old story 
which is always new. Heaven has come to 
earth and the life of God is to be realized 
in the soul of man. 

Can the churches forget their hair- 
splitting differences, abandon the dry 
wastes of theological argumentation, and 
unite in the achievement of such a vital 
program? That is the question! Dii- 
ferences need not be forgotten provided 
tolerance is practised. In diversity lies 
the beauty and richness of life. But we 
are all members of one body and our 
diverse gifts should combine to produce 
one beautiful result, the kingdom of God 
in the souls of men. Whatever the belief, 
should not two tests be applied to all re- 
ligious doctrine? First, is it good for all 
men, and second, does the practise, the 
life, square with the belief? We need a 
courageous and adventurous church to- 


ty book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
Cerirg from the Universalist Publishing House. 


day. The churches as a whole may not 
be able to rise to such a venture, but it is 
highly heartening to find more and more 
leaders and individual churches who do 
have the vision and the daring. Such 
ministers and churches will find this book 
of distinctive help in blazing new trails 
to religious vitality and power. 


AB: 
* * 
The Church and the Russian Revo- 
lution 
By Matthew Spinka, Ph. D. (Macmil- 


fat 2-005) 

There is a tradition in most theological 
schools that church history must be dull, 
heavy and uninteresting. But here is a 
book which disproves the validity of the 
tradition, by making a fascinating and 
vivid account of one phase of the history 
of the Christian Church. 

The author, Dr. Spinka, is a specialist 
in the history of ecclesiastical life in 
the Slavic world, and is connected with 
Chicago Theological Seminary. He writes 
clearly, simply, and to the point, draws 
fully upon original sources, and has in- 
terviewed many of the leaders of the modern 
church in Russia. 

The book opens with an excellent ac- 
count of the long period of autocracy 
through which the Russian people suf- 
fered, and traces the results of this au- 
tocracy upon all kinds of liberal thought, 
including the religious. The Tzar, being 
the head of the church as well as of the 
state, kept all free-thinking people in sub- 
jection, and realized what all autocrats 
have realized, that a thoroughly orthodox 
and obedient church is one of the most 
powerful props for absolute political 
power. 

It was against such a background that 
the famous revolutions occurred in Russia, 
culminating in the establishment of the 
Soviet Republics, and shaping all Russian 
institutions to their foundations. The 
Soviets issued their stringent orders, 
granting complete religious freedom of 
conscience, but taking over church prop- 
erty, cutting off income and_ schools 
from the established church in the brief 
time of one month. 

Many rumors have reached America 
as to just what happened to priests and 
churches under this new regime. Most 
people will probably be content to accept 
these rumors. But the conscientious 
student of these momentous movements 
will want to inform himself of the truth. 
In this book he can find it, set forth with 
accuracy and fairness. 

The struggle of the church with the new 
government reads like a page out of the 
old story of the wars between emperors 
and popes during the days of the Holy 


Roman Empire. Only in this case it has 
happened in our own time, and before our 
very eyes, if we want to see. Here is the 
story of the crowning of Tikhon, patriarch 
of Moscow and of all Russia, and his at- 
tempt to resist the revolutionary forces. 
Then the terrible days of famine come 
with the momentous question: What shall 
be done with the priceless treasures of 
the church? Confiscation is ordered and 
fought. Tikhon and other lords spiritual 
go down to death. The progressive forces 
seize the offices of church government, 
and there emerges ‘“‘The Living Chucch’’ 
and other reform movements within the 
body of the old Russian orthodoxy, with 
their radical programs of theological and 
social reconstruction. 

Here is a chapter of church history 
that must not be missed. 

Cu.RoS- 
= * 
Occupied Haiti 
A report of six Americans who investigated 

Haiti in 1926. Edited by Emily Greene 

Balch. (Writers’ Publishing Company.) 

A good sub-title to this book would be: 
“Easy Lessons in the Beginnings of Im- 
perialism,’’ for in these chapters, written 
by various members of the investigating 
group, we see the old story of the great 
Power seizing and exploiting its smaller 
neighbor. 

The writers do not idealize Haiti or 
the Haitians. They tell facts about the 
history and condition of the negro popu- 
lation which do not redound wholly to 
the credit of the second oldest Republic 
in the Western Hemisphere. There has 
been little progress during over one hun- 
dred years of freedom. There is an appall- 
ling amount of disease—mainly malaria, 
tuberculosis and syphilis. The amount of 
illiteracy is incomprehensible to the citi- 
zen of the United States. And the poverty 
of the peasant is great. For instance, 
“Tt has been estimated that the average 
value consumed in a Haitian peasant 
family amounts to about $20 a year per 
capita.” Such facts are admitted and 
clearly set forth. 

But the question is, has our occupation 
justified itself, and brought about a 
permanent solution to these vexing con- 
ditions? Here again the authors do not 
dodge facts, either pro or con. The story 
of our marines, of our economic high 
handedness, of our abrogation of justice 
and law, is not glossed over. And our 
accomplishments in road building and 
policing are not under-estimated. 

The conclusion unanimously drawn is 
that our people who scorn the negro race 
at home are incapable of understanding 
the blacks of Haiti, and that our occupa- 
tion, even if from the best of motives, 
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will beget suspicion and fear, not only in 
Haiti, but in all South and Central Ameri- 
ca. 

The recommendations are that we 
should withdraw as soon as practicable, 
and that relations between the two sister 


Republics should again be put upon a 
basis of equality and friendship. 
(COR IRAISS 
Reviews above are by Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner, Tufts College, and Rev. Hurley 
B. Begun, Colorado Springs. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRESH AIR CAMP 

For months the anticipation of serving 
little children in a Fresh Air Camp at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace under the aus- 
pices and financing of the Y. P. C. U. and 
the Clara Barton Guilds has stimulated 
the activities of the two organizations, 
which reached a climax in time to cele- 
brate with gusto a glorious Fourth in 
camp. 

The committee guiding the welfare of 
the children for the month of July left 
nothing undone for their comfort and 
pleasure, and possibly the saving of a 
finger or severe burns were due to the vigi- 
lant care of the councillors. Miss Helen 


R. Millard, as head councillor, comes to. 


us from St. Luke’s Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where she serves as instructor of 
occupational therapy. 

Mrs. Mary E. Wellington of Oxford is 
with the camp for the third season and is 
well prepared to plan and provide just 
the right things for the health of the chil- 
dren. Plain, wholesome food at regular 
periods is a wonderful help towards keep- 
ing the stomach in good condition. 

Two months of looking forward seems a 
long time to those having the direct care 
and responsibility of a camp, but six 
weeks have passed and now the group for 
the last two weeks is well planned and 
competent councillors will be in charge. 

The camp has been most fortunate in 
haying interested and active councillors 
and it is due in no small degree to their 
efficiency and willingness to serve. Miss 
Julia Cary, the daughter of our mission- 
aries in Tokyo, Japan, has proved herself 
to be a leader for children’s activities and 
a personality which the children easily 
recognize, and they follow her direction 
in concert. 

The voluntary councillors have come 
from Dexter, Maine, Springfield, and 
Wellesley, Mass., and Worcester and 
vicinity, and the children from Chelsea! 
West Somerville, Boston, Oxford, and 
Worcester. 

The head councillor, cook, four coun- 
cillors and fourteen children form the 
family party for the three meals a day, 
and to the children forenoon and afternoon 
lunches of cookies and milk are served. 

Regular hours for sleeping, good food, 
systematized play, and instruction in 
crayon coloring, basketry, dramatics, the 
story telling hour, nature walks, bird study, 
children’s songs, and play hours fol- 
lowed by rest hours form the regular 


routine of the day, which is ended by a 
shower bath which delights all. There are 
two tents, and the new marquee tent, which 
was used as an officer’s tent before the 
Civil War and belonged to an artillery 
division, excites the interest of the children 
“because it really has been to war.’ 
This is a gift of Mrs. Wilkins of Salem, in 
whose care it had been placed for disposal. 
A new hammock, and a new lawn swing 
have been added to the comforts of the 
permanent equipment since Flag Day, so 
with the other hammocks, teeter, slide, 
and sand box the children may enjoy the 
time of their lives. Astonishment and 
satisfaction expressed in favorable com- 
ment, as well as in the faces of the many 
visitors at the camp, who are cordially 
welcomed, bear testimony to the de- 
velopment of the good work which is only 
three years old. 

The girls range from seven to eleven 
years of age and are divided into four 
groups of fourteen, each group to remain 
in camp for two weeks. 

Camp life begins promptly at 7 a. m., 
when the rising bell is heard. The girls 
assemble for exercises at 7.30 and break- 
fast at 7.45. Then comes making of 
beds and household duties. Assembly at 
9.30 followed by games and lunch. Na- 
ture study classes at 10.45. Dinner is 
at 12.30 p. m., and is followed by the rest 
hour. : 

Crafts are taught at 3 p. m., dramatics 
and story telling are scheduled for 4.30, 
supper at 6, baths at 7.30 and “‘taps” 
sounded at 8 p. m. 

“What routine work!’ you say. Yes, 
it is in a measure, but just enough of it to 
give in simple form, that the impression- 
able child can grasp and does, the plan of 
the camp life which she will willingly 
follow. 

What impressions for the good of the 
child are indelibly stamped on the child’s 
mind which will never be lost sight of 
even in her maturer years! The little 
folks are now rehearsing a play to be given 
soon under the direction of Miss Cary. 

When one visits the Birthplace one 
thinks of the work done since the purchase 
of the place upon the most limited plans, 
and then visualizes what could be done if 
the income from an endowment fund 
could be realized, how the work could be 
enlarged so that it would become the pride 
of the Universalist denomination as well 
as a service to humanity. The place is 
ours, the opportunity is ours, and to us 


belongs the striving and accomplishing of 
a most acceptable work. 

Our pastors and superintendents are 
urged annually to supply the tent quotas 
and it is from them that help must come 
to further this humanitarian cause by sup- 
plying councillors fitted for this work and 
arousing interest in it among their people. 

Splendid results have come this year 
from the councillors and their willingness 
to serve is most commendable. Thanks are 
due to Miss Julia Cary of Tokyo, Miss 
Mary Seale of Wellesley, Miss Marion 
Morrison and Miss Anne Schonland of 
Lawrence, Mass., Miss Doris Edson, Miss 
Nina Barner, Miss Harriet R. White, Miss 
Bessie Mullins, Miss Margaret Knight, 
Miss Ruth M. Knight, and Miss Barbara 
Allen of Worcester, and Miss Helen 
Palmer and Miss Barbara Edes of Dexter, 
Maine. 

Miss Cary has given the entire two 
months of her time and service. 

Preaching services are being held in the 
old church on Oxford Plain each Sunday 
by Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Chelsea. 

Visit the Camp and, better still, make 
arrangements to spend a part of your 
vacation in a quiet neighborhood with 
the birds and trees and companions in 
the comfortable rooms in the ell of the 
house, which will be for rent about Sept. 
1, and when there put yourself in the 
mood for further development of the 
Birthplace and help the committee to 
make their dreams come true. 

In two weeks the camp will end this 
humanitarian service. Let us in the 
coming months prepare for still greater 
efforts to carry forward the social service 
division of the Universalist Home Mission 
Work. 

Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, 


Chairman, 
* * 


A MARRIAGE IN THE NEAR EAST 


On July 20 Henry R. Murphy of Law- 
rence, Mass., was married in Beirut, 
Syria, to Miss Dorothy Flagg. Mr. 
Murphy is General Secretary of the Near 
East League, a welfare organization whose 
membership is made up of “‘graduate’’ 
Near East Relief orphans. His bride is 
the daughter of Caleb B. Flagg of Provi- 
dence, R. I., now in the service of Near 
East Relief in Constantinople. 

The wedding took place in a beautiful 
garden overlooking the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Mr. Murphy is a loyal Universalist and 
has contributed from time to time to the 
Christian Leader. Universalists are proud 
of his work and will rejoice in his happi- 
ness. 

* * 

“T’m buying a washing-machine for 
my wife as a birthday present.”’ 

‘That will be a surprise, eh?”’ 

“Yes, quite! She’s expecting a new 
car.”’—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Sept. 2-8. 
stitute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
Sept. 2-8. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Sept. 2-8. 
stitute.) 


Murray Grove, N. J. (In- 


Murray Grove, N. J. (In- 
* * 


SENTENCE PRAYERS 


The Women’s Missionary Association 
sells (for two cents each) sheets of fifteen 
brief prayers by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Per- 
foration makes it easy to separate the 
different prayers so that they can be 
passed about for use at a devotional meet- 
ing. The words are beautiful and the 
spirit is truly uplifting. The prayers 
would be as useful for the older classes 
in church school as for the Missionary 
Circles. Address, 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. 


* * 


FROM THE CHINA FAMINE RELIEF 


The General Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church: 

Thank you for your good letter of Aug. 
8 in which you request 500 copies of our 
pamphlet “‘Ours to Decide’’ and 500 of 
“Famine Relief Administration in China.”’ 
We are sending these by parcel post. 

We appreciate greatly your splendid 
co-operation in preparing an appeal letter 
to your church schools asking for special 
contributions. 

Our receipts to date have gone a little 
over $300,000 and contributions are com- 
ing in daily. We have already cabled 
$50,000 to China and have more ready to 
go as soon as we receive reports from Mr. 
John Earl Baker, one of our general 
secretaries, who is at present making a 
survey of the famine area in Shantung. 

If there is any other information that 
we can give you, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Duncan F. Dodd. 
Asst. Executive Secretary. 


ek 


WHAT ABOUT THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT? 


Since the work of the Home Depart- 
ment has been taken over at Headquarters, 
in accord with the policy which has con- 
centrated all our departmental work at 
the national office, we have made many 
pleasant acquaintances and realized more 
clearly than before what a faithful group 
of workers had been gathered through the 
painstaking labor of Rev. Sarah Stoner, 
so long the superintendent of this depart- 
ment. Maine, Ohio, Rhode Island, New 
York, and Pennsylvania have state super- 
intendents who answer all communications 
promptly and gather the information for 
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This cut shows one of several * 
attractive cards that the Univer- * 
salist Publishing House is offering * 
to make Rally Day announcements * 
magnetic. = 
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The General Sunday School As- 
sociation advises the use of one of 
of the cards, especially for younger 
pupils. 

The Publishing House will be 
glad to supply circulars giving de- 
tails and prices. 

The Rally Day souvenir button 
illustrated below will be used in 
many of our schools—with profit. 
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which we ask. Rhode Island and Pennsy]- 
vania have a Home Department at Large, 
which includes thirty-four people, many of 
them in places which have no regular 
church services. In an especial way, this 
work keeps alive interest in our church 
which might otherwise die out. It is the 
common testimony that the Home Depart- 
ment helps those unable to attend services 
to have a feeling of vital connection with 
the church. 

Evidently a very large proportion of the 
Home Department membership is among 
the elderly people. Often the reports men- 
tion losses and give as a reason, “‘failing 
eyesight.” It is a splendid thing to do to 
give these elderly people, often shut in 
from active life, a connection with the 
church. But we must wonder if the de- 
partment is doing its possible utmost while 
it is limited to the elderly. The Home 
Department in Cincinnati, Ohio, must in- 
clude young mothers, for it distributes a 
series of pamphlets on child training to its 
members. This suggests a field that our 


local workers might well try to develop. 
If religion is to survive it must have some 
place in the home. 
realize this, but do not know how to go 
about it. We shall be glad to correspond 
with those wishing to develop a member- 
ship among young parents, and to recom- 
mend books and pamphlets for their read- 
ing. Excellent as is our Home Depart- 
ment Quarterly and much as it is enjoyed by 
many of our people, it need not necessarily 
be the exclusive work of Home Depart- 
ment members. Those desiring child study 
or other lines of reading should find a place 
for themselves in this department. Young 
people away from home or not connected 
with any church school might be interested 
in suggestions for devotional reading or for 
books which will answer their questions 
about life and duty. The progressive su- 
perintendent of a Home Department will 
be thinking about such people and learning 
what material is available for them. We 
urge our superintendents to turn their 
thoughts in this direction and to correspond 
with us about new ways of usefulness. 
* * 


“THE SALTY BREEZE”’ 


The Ferry Beach Convention was dig- 
nified this year by a daily paper. It was 
a good paper, mimeographed on two large 
sheets, and filled with witty wit and wise 
wisdom. Rey. John M. Ratcliff was the 
editor and he was assisted by a large corps 
of ‘‘cub reporters,’’ artists and jokesmiths. 
Moreover the staid members of the faculty 
wrote serious articles looking to the sal- 
vation of human society. The name of 
the publication (acknowledged hy all to 
be a stroke of genius) was “The Salty 


Breeze.” 
* * 


AN ILLINOIS RECORD 


Mr. Lumsden, State Treasurer in IIli- 
nois, reports that ‘“‘Every church school 
in the state has paid its dues for the cur- 
rent year.’’ Some other State Associations 
could make as fine a report. How many? 

* * 


THE VICTOR FUND 


Because of changing population and the 
departure of young people, our church and 
church school at Victor, New York, have 
been obliged to suspend their services. To 
the earnest workers who are left the whole 
denomination will extend gratitude for 
good service done and sympathy for pres- 
ent disappointment. 

The church school has voted to give to 
the General Sunday School Association the 
amount remaining in its treasury, $46.33. 

Our officers accept the money in the 
spirit in which it is given and by unani- 
mous decision set it aside as a permanent 
“Victor Fund.’’ The interest only will be 
used. 


Many young parents - 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Intenests 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Layton of Scranton, 
Pa., have been spending a few days in 
Boston. 


Passing through Brunswick, Maine, on 
his way to Round Pond to be present on 
Aug. 19 at the Visitation Day service of 
Rey. John Ratcliff, summer pastor at 
Round Pond, Dr. Coons observed that 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill, minister in Bruns- 
wick, has just had his church painted. 


Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., accepts 
the very earnest invitation of the church 
at Provincetown, Mass., to become its 
minister. The new relation starts in 
September upon the close of the summer 
pastorate of Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 


Mrs. Frank Dunn, bookkeeper at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters, spent her vacation 
at the New England Lectures Conference 
of the Patrons of Husbandry. Mrs. Dunn 
is lecturer of Middlesex Pomona. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining of Providence, 
R. I., who has been traveling and preaching 
in Europe this summer, sailed for home 
on the S. S. Minekada, Aug. 18. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom of the W.N. M.A. 
spent her vacation touring the Catskill 
Mountain region. 


Mrs. Eugene F. Endicott of Chelsea, 
widow of a former manager of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, has returned 
from a tour of Europe which included a 
motor trip in rural England and a flight 
by airplane from London to Paris. 


Miss Marion A. Griffith of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is the author of Devotional 
Topics of the Young People’s Christian 
Union for 1928-29, published anonymously 
in our last issue. 


Rev. Charles C. Conner of East North- 
field, Mass., has just written and published 
“Shorthand Made Most Legible for Per- 
sonal or General Use.’’ Mr. Conner sim- 
plifies stenography, and his work has been 
well received by experienced teachers. 
The Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, are the publishers. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. The mother church of the 
denomination keeps open house all sum- 
mer to welcome her returning children, 
with services, Sunday mornings. On every 
Monday and Wednesday forenoon a com- 
mittee of ladies is present to explain the 
historic features, including an organ from 
the Revolutionary War time, the bell cast 
by Paul Revere, the portrait of the first 
pastor, Rev. John Murray, the Charter of 
Compact, 1785, Murray’s desk and manu- 
scripts, etc. Pilgrims from afar are fre- 
quent visitors. This church was dedicated 


in 1806, with prayer by Rev. John Murray 
and sermon by Rev. Thomas Jones. It is 
the second meeting-house of the oldest 
Universalist church organized in America, 
the beginning of Universalism in Glouces- 
ter dating 1770. Richard Billings of 
New York and Woodstock, Vt., well- 
known lay preacher, conducted our ser- 
vice Aug. 12, and gave a stirring sermon 
on “The Power of Personality,’’ a theme 
which he illuminated with keen studies 
of character in action in real life. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Préviouslyireported 20.78. 2.0... 1,816 
New Madison, Ohio ............. Pe 
Oneontas NeVeeee: (ees 1 

AL OGRE, Pees wits: is SS aT 2. 1,819 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 434. Oneonta, N. 
Ys 2a otal. 436. 
* * 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE IN SEPTEM- 
BER 


On Sept. 2 the Young People’s Christian 
Unions of the United States and Canada 
will study ‘“‘The New Lombard’’ under 
the following sub-topics: 

1. History and Rank. The Universalists 
of Illinois founded Lombard, February 15, 
1851. From the beginning Lombard 
admitted women on terms of equality 
with men. It was the second co-educa- 
tional college in the United States. The 
Universalist Year Book tells us that the 
college ‘‘educationally is accepted by the 
Illinois State University, the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and the other 
principal accrediting agencies of the 
country.”’ 

2. Advantages and disadvantages of 
the new arrangement. This refers to 
action taken in June by which one more 
than one-half of the Universalist trustees 
resigned and Unitarian trustees were 
elected to take their places. Theoretically 
this puts control of the college in Uni- 
tarian hands. Practically it is safe to 
say that no decision will ever be made by a 
Unitarian majority out-voting a Univer- 
salist minority. Both denominations will 
be on both sides of any division and prac- 
tically all important actions will be agreed 
to without vote or division. 

It will be an advantage to have new 
blood on the board. It will be a dis- 
advantage not to have the fine men who 
resigned. 

It will be an advantage to have the 
money the Unitarians brought. It will be 
a disadvantage to have people say “‘they 
bought the college.”’ 

A fairer statement is “they saved the 


college.’ It would have had to close up. 
Read what Dr. Reese says in the Leader 
for Aug. 25, 1928, about the resources 
of the college, and then ask whether or 
not a good deed has been done. 

38. Joseph Mayo Tilden, a Friend of the 
Y. P. C. U. The meeting ought to be a 
good one with Dr. Tilden as a topic. 
He contributed something to every meet- 
ing he attended. Healways was cheerful 
and smiling. He had courage of the finest 
kind. He was loyal to the Universalist 
Church without carrying a chip on his 
shoulder. He made other churches realize 
that Universalists are friendly, helpful 
folks. He gave his life for Lombard. 

Another topic for Sept. 2 is the Washing- 
ton Memorial Church. Location, 16th 
and S Streets, N. W., on the great north 
and south street that at one time bore the 
name ‘‘Avenue of the Presidents;’’ style 
of architecture, Romanesque; building 
plans approved by a committee of which 
Dr. Perkins is a member and Dr. Lowe 
until recently was chairman; work to 
be begun this fall. Methods of raising 
money for the church: by means of quotas 
under the Five Year Plan, memorials, 
bricks, direct gifts. Memorials: these are 
erected to the memory of Universalists 
who have faithfully served their day and 
generation. Not too late for names still to 
be included. The General Sunday School 
Association is raising money for the bap- 
tistry in the church and to equip church 
school rooms in the parish house. The furn- 
ished plant will mean that the Universalist 
Church can finish what it starts. That it 
remembers its heroic and faithful dead. 
That it recognizes the strategic importance 
of Washington as a place in which to pro- 
claim our message. 

* * 


A GREAT ISSUE OF ONWARD 


The issue of Onward for Aug. 17 is a 
remarkable journalistic achievement—thir- 
ty-two pages, well illustrated, giving a re- 
port of the National Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion. Alsace Crosbie Sleeper, editor-in- 
chief for the past three years, wrote the 
following editorials for the issue: 

A New Regime 

“At its first meeting at Ferry Beach 
after the Convention the newly elected 
executive board appointed Carl H. Ol- 
son as editor of Onward to begin on October 
1. With him will come in, of course, a new 
board of contributing editors. If the 
Unions and Unioners will back these new 
workers on our paper they should have 
marked success in their task, for task it 
is, no matter how pleasant. But unless 
they receive your co-operation their re- 
sults will be no better than in years past. 
In the final analysis the good of Onward 
rests with you. If you find it of value sub- 
scribe for it and support it, and then sup- 
port it some more. 
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“Of course you all know Carl Olson. 
You have been told of him so many times 
through these columns. At Ferry Beach 
he completed his second term as president 
of the General Young People’s Christian 
Union. He comes to the position of On- 
ward editor with different training and 
experience than that which most editors 
in the past have had. In other years the 
editor was accustomed to serve an ap- 
prenticeship of a year on the board of 
contributing editors, and a year as 
associate editor, before becoming editor-in- 
chief. Carl has had no such experience 
with Onward, but brings instead knowledge 
of Union affairs obtained in his two years 
as its chief executive. This should do 
away with much past criticism of Onward. 
You who have regretted that it is too 
“high-brow”’ or too literary at times, can 
rejoice now and welcome Carl, who will 
make it rather a Union trade journal. 
The problems he has found in local work 
these last two years will undoubtedly be 
treated by him in Onward, a fact which 
should make our paper doubly valuable to 
the local Unions. 

“The Union and its new officers are de- 
manding this year a change in many long- 
standing policies in the hope that new life 
will be instilled into our work. Carl will 
doubtless want to follow out this new idea, 
so many changes in the paper are to be 
expected. This will meet with the ap- 
proval of many, finally possibly all, sub- 
seribers. However, no matter which 
method, the new or the old, works out to 
better advantage, let us all loyally stand 
together for the final good of our Union 
in all things. In the end we none of us 
matter as individuals in this work, but 
only as we prove ourselves builders and 
loyal Unioners for the cause and the 
church we love.” 


Onward and the Union 


“The Young People’s Christian Union 
to which we belong differs from all other 
young people’s groups of which I know. 
It was organized by, and continues to be 
an organization of, young people. The 
only other group which is really similar to 
it in this way is the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of the Unitarian Church. 
But we differ even from this group, for 
we are organized very differently from 
them. That Union consists of local groups 
very loosely bound together by a national 
Union. We are more like one big group 
instead of many small groups. - 

*‘Possibly many of you do not realize 
how important Onward is to you and to the 
Union. Let us try to picture the Union 
without our paper. This may be a little 
difficult, for Onward has been in existence 
since the beginning of the Y. P. C. U. 
In the first place you would not have your 
devotional meeting topics outlined for 
you and suggestions for them given. You 
would not receive suggestions for your work 
as you do now from the departmental 
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superintendents. You would not know 
very much about what other Unions are 
doing, and how their plans work out. 
You would not know many Unioners out- 
side your own town, and conventions and 
institutes would mean little to you. This 
is just a small part of what you would 
miss. In other words then, Onward is the 
connecting link of the Union that holds us 
together and helps us to be efficient in our 
own groups. Without it we should be 
merely small local Unions without much 
interest outside our own locality. Onward 
broadens your contacts and aids you in 
many ways. 

“Onward should help you with your de- 
votional meetings, your socials, your mis- 
sionary work by the articles it carries and 
the material in the various departmental 
columns. Through news, well edited, con- 
cise and interesting, it should offer sug- 
gestions which have worked well in other 
Unions. The editorials should inform you 
of Union matters and should discuss im- 
portant matters outside our work, yet 
connected with it. Articles should provide 
material which may well be discussed at 
devotional meetings, but by no means 
need be confined to those topics. Above 
all Onward should be interesting, well 
written, readable, for no paper will do 
much good if it is so dry or poorly written 
that no one will read it. 

“Tf Onward doesn’t meet your require- 
ments, tell the editor and board about it. 
They can not read your thoughts and so 
can not always anticipate what will satisfy 
you. Also, don’t hesitate to tell them if 
you are particularly pleased about some- 
thing. A little praise once in a while 
won't hurt any one, and will instead spur 
them on to greater efforts. During my 
three years as editor I have received some 
very welcome letters of approval and sug- 
gestion, and I hope that you will remember 
your new editor in the same way. The 
work is a thankless task and one needs 
plenty of encouragement, but there are 
all too few who give it. 

“The editor should be able to keep in 
touch with as many Unioners as possible 
and this can be done only through attend- 
ance at conventions. Therefore, let the 
Union do as it has not done before, and 
should have done, namely, let it provide 
for the expenses of the editor or his per- 
sonal representative at the convention. 
There is no one in the organization who 
needs to be there more than he, and in 
most -cases he can not afford to go at his 
own expense. This matter is of extreme 
importance and I hope that now it will 
not be laid aside as it has been in other 
years. Perhaps this year there are those 
in power who will be willing to aid the 
editor to that extent. 

*““Remember Onward can not be a suc- 
cessful one man paper, and no one will 
ever be satisfied with it if it is. But it 
can not be otherwise unless you help. 
It is up to you.” 
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Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Sept. 12. Rockingham Association at Dover, N. H. 
Oct. 2. New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention, Nashua, N. H. 
Oct. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 
at Perry. 
ee. 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 
The sixty-third annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies 
will be held at Tuttle Universalist Church, Blais- 
dell and 27th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4 
to 7, 1928, inclusive. The convention wiil be called 
to order Thursday at 10 a. m., for the hearing of 
reports, election of officers, and any other such 
business as may come before the convention. 
Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
we: 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


The Clara Barton Birthplace at North Oxford 
is located among the beautiful hills and woods of 
central Massachusetts and easily accessible by 
auto or trolley car. The closing of the summer 
eamps makes available four good furnished rooms 
and bath completely supplied with everything 
except table and bed linen and silver. An ideai 
Place for an autumn vacation at low cost. Rental 
$10 per week, or $2 per day. Apply to the W. N. 
M. A., 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Tele- 
phone Clara Barton Birthplace, Oxford 11-14. 

ee 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

2 3 
SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 
ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 
Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 
Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 
Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. 
+ ce 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the Uni- 
versalist Church, Perry, N. Y., Oct. 10 and 11, 1928, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before this body. 

John M. Aiwood, President. 
* = 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundredth annual session of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will be held in Auburn 
and Lewiston, Sept. 23-26, 1928, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
tt. 

The sessions of this Centennial Conventior wili 
open with a mass meeting on Sunday evening, Sept. 
23, at which the principal address will be given by 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, of Weshington, D. C., on 
“The Historie Genius of the Universalist Chureh.” 
The sessions of Sunday evening and Monday, in- 
eluding the centennial banquet on Monday eve- 
ning, will be held in the Elm St. Universalist Church, 
Auburn. The sessions of Tuesday and Wednesday 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Lewis- 
ton. On Tuesday evening the Convention Mass 
Meeting will be addressed by Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
of Detroit, Mich., President of the General Con- 
vention. ' 

The Maine Universalist Convention was organ- 
ized in Lewiston, June 24, 1928. 

The Auburn and Lewiston parishes unite in a 
cordia! invitation to all Universalists of Maine to 
attend. Lodging and breakfast will be furnished. 

Stanley Manning, Secreiary. 


TT ee 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISB COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 


When in Woodstock, visit the Woodstock 
Craft Shop, at the home of Mrs. M. G. 
Canfield. 


Open from June 5th to October 15th 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex: 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ii. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 


hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


V/ The Conveniently Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo } 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


College Course 
Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, indoor golf, archery 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 
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Crackling 


Count Keyserling told a good story of a 


2 r) 
iscussion Courses 
French woman, who, much worried over 
hell, went to her confessor. “Is there a 
hell?”’ sh ked. 
‘Use att, awweae LOL the Church School 


dear madame, there most certainly is a 
hell, because the Church teaches it; but, 
by the mercy of God, there is nobody in 


it.”’—Haxchange. FOR ADULT GROUPS: 
* * . 
Two children had been trying to find Did Jesus Mean It? 
their way home. Finally one said, ‘‘I wish 
Talenew. wiherekweverete By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
“Huh!” said the other. “I know where Thoughtful and vital questions concerning the essentials of Christianity. Already 


we are all right, but I don’t know where jn its second edition. Has been used with great success in many churches. Price, $1.00. 
any place else is!’’—Christian Science Special price in quantity. 


Monitor. 
* * 
MEN’S ATHLETIC UNION SUITS. 
ROR e wie FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: 
Fine quality scrim, wide ruffles, overcast a 
in blue and rose. Complete with tie backs. Jesus and the Problems of Life i 
—From the Daily Galesburg Register Mail. ; 
al: and . 
Celebrity (after lengthy monopoly of the 9 ° ; ’ 
conversation): “But enough about me; Jesus Teachings for Young |e eople : : 
let us talk about yourself. Tell me—what By Sidney A. Weston i 
d think of t in th lay?” 
Ses Seo th ak eed ee Two discussion courses which meet the interests, needs, and problems of young 


nes people over fifteen. They help in building new codes of morals and standards of living 
which will make for richer lives and a better world. Each course (128 pp.) is published 
in two bindings: cloth, 65 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


“6a 


Traffic Cop: “Say, lady, do you know 
how to drive a car?” 
Fair Motorist: ‘Oh, yes. What is it 


you wish to know?’’—Christian Register. The Golden Rule City 


“Here, young man, you. shouldn’t By Edna M. Bonser 


hit that boy when he’s down.” The junior unit in the Everyday Christian Living Series. ‘The activities of the 
“Gwan! What d’yer think I got ’im  gourse cerster around the building of a Golden Rule City with all of the problems, ma- 
down fer?’’—Blue Gator. terial, economic, civil and religious, which that involves. The course is intended to help 
eae children to live by the actual practise of honesty, co-operation, fair play, self-control and 


John: “I suppose you think I’m a per- other virtues.” —Auburn Seminary Review. Price, $2.00. 


fect idiot?” 


Molly (sweetly): ‘“‘O, no; none of us is 
perfect!’—Tit-Bits. Two Words 


*) 


By M t Slatt 
Presently the only way to attract any ‘hai hoes! eae 


attention by an Atlantic crossing will be “Miss Slattery knows young people of high-school age as few people do. She un- 

to do it on roller skates.—Litile Rock derstands and sympathizes with them; hence her power with them. . . . No caustic 

Arkansas Gazette. criticism is here, but the finest ideals hitched on to every-day life.’’—Bosion Evening 
xa Transcript. Price, 65 cents. 


One of the funniest things one sees 


these days is plus fours on minus twos. 
eS ee eves Success and You 
Sweet Young Thing: ‘Uncle sent me a By Nellie E. Friend 


yiels poeyes siete eg ooo) Ge y With introduction by S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of Churches. 
even know how to play the game.’’— 


> A book that instantly won recognition for its fine understanding of young people. It was 
Dartmouth Jack o’? Lantern. ‘ : awe evi 3 4 5 
amet 4 used last year in classes and Young People’s Christian Unions as a basis for discussions 
on the fundamental problems of youth. Many letters have come to the author from 
boys and girls to whose dreams the book has given substance and whom it has helped to 
transmute longing into purpose. Price, $1.25. Special price in quantity. 


“Unlucky! Say, if I was starving to 
death and there was a shower of soup I’d 
be standing there with a fork in my 
hand.”’—Oregon Orange Owl. 


* * 
Adult with bath, $5.00; adult without Remember we can furnish any Sunday school material issued by any pub= 
bath, $4.50.— Hotel folder in North Caro- lishing house. 
lina. 
* * 


There are two classes, the righteous and UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


the unrighteous. The classifying is done 
by the righteous.—Exchange. 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


